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The warm earth lies—as in a dream 
Beneath the pulse of orchid sky, 

The trout leap in the pl: cid stream, 
In answer to the rain-dove’s cry. 


The ripened fields of wheat proclaim 
Che labored birth of harvest time, 
[he trumpet flower has burst to fame— 
Sweet Summer now is in her prime. 
—Helen McMahan. 
€ 


Recently much has been said of the 
fact that Denmark is killing 50,000 of 
their dairy cows. The thing that we 
often are not told is that they are killing 
the old cows and the ones that have been 
found unprofitable thru testing. It is 
to be hoped that if we begin taking land 
or livestock out of production we will 
show the same intelligence and take out 
only the most unprofitable units. 

8 


lowa is taking action to encourage the 
vaccination of this spring’s hog crop 
against cholera. Agencies cooperating 
include the Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, lowa State College, the State 
Department of Agriculture, county 
agents, State Banker’s Association, 
veterinarians, farm bureaus, and the 
press. Pub licity and financing are being 
stressed. This is an example other states 
would do well to follow. 


All farmers with mortgages on their 
land will be interested in the new farm 
credit law explained on page 9. We be- 
lieve it will enable owners to save many 
farms from foreclosure and will bring 
relief to a host of others. Also read the 
story on page 8 regarding the produc- 
tion adjustment phase of the act. 


The predictions of G. F. Warren in 
the March and April issues of Successful 
Farming are coming true with uncanny 
accuracy. From April 18 to May 5 our 
dollar depreciated 16.9 percent in terms 
of foreign currencies. This was the 
equivalent of a drop from 23.22 grains 
to 19.29 gri iins of gold in a dollar. Dur- 
ing the same time the prices of 17 basic 
commodities in the United States arose 

4 percent. 

€ 

Implement dealers in their recent 
national meeting urged economy in gov- 
ernment and readjustment of transpor- 
tation costs as important steps in 
economic recovery. They also urged re- 
financing of farm mortgages, orderly 

marketing, and that every effort be 
made to reduce the cost of equipment 
farmers must buy. 
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H. N. Streit, Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating 






























YOU PAY NO MORE 
FOR GOODYEAR QUALITY 


Goodyear gives PLUS values be- 
cause it makes millions more tires 
than any other manufacturer. A 
top-quality, first-choice Goodyear 
costs you no more than a second- 


choice tire. 








IGHT on his own 450-acre 
farm, in the heart of the “corn 
belt,” Mr. Erickson found out one 
big reason why more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. 

On a little testing machine were 
fastened a cord used in ordinary 
tires and a patented Supertwist 
Cord, used only in Goodyear 
Tires. 

Mr. Streit, Goodyear Dealer, 
stretched both cords alike. Then 
he reversed the crank and the 
cords loosened and sagged. The 
Goodyear Supertwist Cord wrig- 
gled as if it were alive and rose 
back into place. But the ordinary 
cord just lay flat, all tired out 
from stretching. 

“Stop right there!” exclaimed 
Mr. Erickson. “There’s no ques- 
tion which is the better cord. ’'m 





““Stop right there! I’m convinced!” 


convinced.” But Mr. Streit kept 
on cranking. Stretch ... stretch. 
Suddenly the ordinary cord 
SNAPS. But the Goodyear Cord 
KEEPS ON STRETCHING—up 
to 61 per cent farther. 

What is the meaning of this 
test? Simply this: When a tire is 
in motion under your car its cords 
are stretched and relaxed 25,000 
times an hour. The tire with the 
best cords is bound to outwear its 
competitors. 

And ina typical Goodyear Tire, 
underneath the famous AIl- 
Weather Tread are miles of this 
shock-absorbing Supertwist Cord. 

There IS a “difference” in tires 
—a big one. Let a Goodyear 
Dealershow you this greatSUPER- 
TWIST TEST. It will show you 
WHY you save money and ride 
safer and farther on Goodyears. 


TR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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A very convenient seeder which attaches to a spike-tooth 
It is especially valuable for applying alfalfa seed 


harrow. 





A new box which adds greatly to the attract- 
iveness of tomatoes sold retail from the farm 
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What Is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


|. FICIAL drying of hay does 
not affect the availability of the 
nutrients as compared with ordinary 
curing. In making these tests on 
hay, the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion used three lots of second- growth 
alfalfa hay. Lot 1 was cut and dried 
immediately with the artificial drier. 
Lot 2 was cut and raked into a wind- 
row and dried artificially just before 
noon the next morning. Lot 3 was 
cut and dried in the usual manner. 
No difference could be found in the 
digestibility, nor in the total amount 
of nutrients available when fed to 
dairy cows. 


Studies made at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station indicate that 
the vitamin D coming from a natural 
source such as codliver oil is ma- 
terially more effective for poultry 
than that derived from irradiated 
ergosterol. It was also found that 
the vitamin D produced by ordinary 
irradiation of ergosterol was a differ- 


ent substance from that found 
codliver oil. 
% 

Investigations in Wisconsin show 
that of the money spent for roads, 
47.7 percent came from farmers and 
40.6 percent from the residents of 
cities and villages. The balance came 
from the federal government, from 
non-residents of the state, and other 
sources. However, farmers were re- 
sponsible for only 42.7 percent of the 
travel on the roads by the residents 
of the state. 

-* 

Bald Rock wheat is a new variety 
developed in Michigan. It has awn- 
less red chaff and large red kernels. 
It matures in midseason, is com- 
paratively winter-hardy, and resis- 
tant to lodging. Over a period of 
years this wheat can be expected to 
outyield the commercial varieties 
currently grown in the state. 


-* 
At the Ohio Experiment Station 





tests on the relative efficiency of 
three lots of steers were made. These 
included choice, medium, and com- 
mon. They were fed a basal ration of 
10 pounds of silage, 3 pounds of 
mixed hay, and 1% pounds of pro- 
tein supplement. The choice steers 
paid 38 cents a bushel for the corn, 
the medium 43 cents, and the com- 
mon, 64 cents. These figures of 
course should not be taken as con- 
clusive for every set of conditions, 
but they do indicate that the season 
of the year and the place of market- 
ing are important in determining 
which grade of cattle is to be fed. 
* 

Thinning Grimes Golden and Jo- 
nathan apples to 10 and 8 inches 
apart respectively gave the most 
favorable responses when both size 
and total weight of the remaining 
fruit was considered. Of the two 
methods of thinning, namely, hand 
and shears, the hand thinning was 
more rapid | Continued on page 12 
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This homemade rack is convenient for 
sterilizing the milking machine units 
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With proper care clean milk can easily 
be produced with milking machines 


Clean Milk Boosts Profits 


By Ernest G. McCulloch 


WV; HAVE all heard of the im- 


portance of bacteria in milk. We 
know of the need of producing milk 
that contains but few bacteria yet 
we are likely to be a bit confused as 
to what bacteria are, how they get 
into milk, and what they do. 
Bacteria are very small plants. 
The products of their growth are re- 
sponsible for the changes that 


originate within the udder as in the 
case of mastitis, or they may be in- 
troduced by human carriers of dis- 
ease as they handle the milk. 

The great majority of the small 
plants we call bacteria get into the 
milk after it is drawn. Intelligent 
care in handling the milk will enable 
us to keep most of these bacteria out 


Wisconsin Experiment Station 


cause it is probably of the least im- 
portance. It is not necessary to have 
a model barn in order to produce 
milk with few bacteria. The air of 
the ordinary stable does not contain 
a great number of bacteria. If no 
unusual dust is stirred up during 
milking or just before milking, the 
number of bacteria that get into the 

milk from the air is relatively 





take place in milk as well as 
in many other foods. We may 
divide the bacteria found in 
milk into three great groups. 

In the first group are the 
so-called normal bacteria of 
milk. Their activities are re- 
sponsible for the natural sour- 
ing of milk as well as the de- 
velopment of pleasant and 
characteristic flavors during 
the ripening of cheese and 
cream for butter. 

The second group causes 
undesirable types of fermen- 
tation or spoilage of dairy 
products. These bacteria are 
responsible for the excessive 





Mir utensils are the important 
source of bacteria in milk. To pro- 
duce good milk these utensils must 
be sterilized each time with steam, 
boiling water, or chemical sterilizers. 
The practical method on the aver- 
age farm is to clean these utensils 
thoroly and then rinse with a chlo- 
rine sterilizer. To do this the uten- 
sils must be absolutely clean first. 
Chlorine sterilizers are not effective 
when organic matter is present. 


—Fditors. 


small. If dust is raised by 
sweeping or if dusty hay is 
fed or dusty bedding put down 
just before milking, a consid- 
erable number of bacteria 
may be carried into the milk. 

The coat of the animal 
should not be the source of 
many bacteria. Strange as it 
may seem, the number of bac- 
teria from the coat is in- 
creased by brushing the ani- 
mal just before milking. This 
is because particlesof materi- 
al are loosened that are not 
removed and some of these 
find their way into the milk. 
On the other hand, wiping the 








amounts of gas that injure 
the quality of cheese as well as for 
the development of unpleasant fla- 
vors in dairy products. 

In the third group are the disease- 
producing bacteria which fortunate- 
ly are rare in our present-day mar- 
ket milk. When present, they may 
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of the milk. Consequently it is im- 
portant that we know the sources of 
the bacteria that get into the milk. 
These include: (1) the stable air; (2) 
the coat of the animal; (3) the milk- 
er; and (4) the utensils. 

I mention the stable air first, be- 


udder and flank with a damp 
cloth greatly decreases the bacteria 
from this source. Many dairymen 
use the same type of solution to 
dampen the cloth as they use for the 
sterilization of their utensils. This 
practice is of great value. 

The milker | Continued on page 24 
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of the difficulties experienced 


Avoid Costly Field Sto 


By V. S. Peterson 


NOTE: “I think that 75 percent of the ma- 
chinery in this county 1s out of adjustment. 
About the only thing the average farmer knows 
how to adjust is the seat.” Thus Everett Fer- 
guson, farmer of Cedar County, Iowa, expressed 
himself after attending a local machinery ad- 

justment and repair school. At least 80 percent 
th mowers and 
} Lindi come as a result of faulty adjustment 
of parts illustrated on this page and in the run- 

*r. Read the article and study the illustrations 

ith the implement actually in front of you. 
The author has had remarkable success in con- 

cting implement adjustment schools for 


farmers. By all means, consult your local imple- 


Editors. 


ment dealer, too.— 


Ay LEAST 90 percent of the 
mower cutting troubles are located 
between the two shoes. Non-align- 
ment of the cutter bar is the reason 
that most mowers are discarded. 
The action of the mower cutter 
bar is similar to a shears of which the 






DTrip spring tension 22 to24 Ib 
Adjust by trip spring on dog 
= a stop orm-— See 







2 Adjust size of bundles 
moving stop arm in or out. 
Adjust for size; then tightness 

Tension on twine G to 8 Ibs 
Adjust by twine tension. 





Figure No. 1 
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ken 


Figure No. 2 





section is one-half, the ledger plate 
the other half, and the wearing plate 
and knife clip the bolt. It is impor- 
tant that these parts be kept in 
proper adjustment and repair if the 
mower is expected to run smoothly, 
easily, and do a good clean job of 
cutting. 

Checking and making all the ad- 
justments listed on this page will 
take only a few hours time. The 
total cost of the repairs commonly 
needed is low. 

The illustrations included with 
this article show the proper adjust- 
ment of those parts of the binder 
and mower least understood. These 
must be kept in proper adjustment 
if the machine is expected to work 
properly. The methods of checking 
and making the adjustments are 
given. Altho all binders are funda- 
mentally the same, minor differences 
in construction are found in the 
different makes and models. If you 
are not familiar with the location of 
the adjustments, I suggest that you 
consult your local dealer. Be sure to 
obtain a copy of the “Directions for 
Setting Up and Operating” which 
the sotaidochune? has prepared for 
your machine. It will prove of great 


justment. 


ps 


help when making adjustments or 
repairs. 


AT LEAST 75 percent of the binder 
head troubles are due to one of two 
causes. The first is a lack of proper 
adjustment of the stop arm or tier 
shaft lock length as given in note 5 
on Figure 2. The second is a lack of 
proper tension on the twine disk as 
given in note 9 Figure 3. The other 
adjustments as given on the illus- 
trations should be checked often. 
The adjustments shown will reme- 
dy the trouble if only one or more of 
the parts considered are out of ad- 
Other causes of trouble 
that are less common are: binder 
head out of time; machine not prop- 
erly threaded; the use of poor quality 
twine; rusty twine bills, twine disk, 
and needle point; wear on under side 
of knotter bills’ pinion; hump on 
end of knotter bills worn off; needle 
eyes worn so sharp corners cut twine. 
The head end of the straw has a 
tendency to travel faster than the 
butt end and often goes up the 
elevator first, resulting in poorly 
formed bundles. The straw should be 
delivered to the deck so that it lies 
parallel to the | Continued on page 32 
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This figure shows proper mower guard adjustment 
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Production Control Planned 
To Be One Means of Raising Prices 


all crops had been 











Prose a legislative standpoint 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
an important milestone in American 
agriculture. Secretary Wallace has 
been given almost unlimited powers 
of price fixing and production con- 


thorization to refinance and readjust 
farm mortgage payments... . In 
the third part of the act the power 
for controlled inflation is delegated 
to the President, and this, too, signi- 
fies adjustment—adjustment of cur- 


planted or pre- 
pared for, only certain aspects duke 
new law can be made effective this 
season. The Secretary has no pipe- 
dream of an agricultural Utopia 
under a complex new law, for he 



























trol which may be used 
at the discretion of him- 
self and the administra- 
tion. As we go to press 
(May 23) we have no 
knowledge of which of 
these powers he will exert. 

He has, however, very 
definitely outlined his 
sympathetic attitude to- 
ward problems confront- 
ing farmers. Quoting 
from a recent speech in 
which he explained the 
act, he stated, ‘““The new 
farm act... comprises 
26 pages of legal docu- 
ment but the essence of 
it can be stated simply. 
It has three parts. The 
word ‘adjustment’ covers 
all three.”’ 

“First, the administra- 
tion is empowered to ad- 
just farm production to 
effective demand, as a 
means of restoring the 
farmer’s purchasing pow- 
er. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is charged to ad- 
minister this adjustment, 








Tre Agricultural Adjustment Act is divided into 
three parts. The first part is described in this article. 
It is to be administered by Secretary.of Agriculture, 
Henry Wallace. The second part provides for farm 
credits, and the third enables the President to 
stabilize our money system. 

Under the first part of the act, Secretary Wallace 
is given almost unlimited power to raise farm prices 
to the 1910 to 1914 level. He may license processors 
and distributors, compelling them to standardize 
prices. He may tax processors to increase prices. He 
may use the proceeds of these taxes to reduce pro- 
duction of farm products or to sell abroad what will 
not go into consumption here at the higher price. 

To date no one knows what procedure will be fol- 
lowed. Commodity groups, including processors, are 
to be called into conferences. It may be some time 
before definite action can be outlined. 

In the meantime, we believe that the establish- 
ment of a sound, honest currency may easily lift 
farm prices to the level decided upon, before any 
such action can be put into effect. We know that 
Secretary Wallace is sincere by making every effort 
to help agriculture. We hope all farmers will support 
him. However, we believe that the proper carrying 
out of the other two provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act will largely eliminate any necessity 
for this one.—Editors. 








said: “If enough people 
will join in the wide and 
swift adjustments that 
this act proposes, we can 
make it work. I say if be- 
cause this act is not a 
handout measure. It does 
provide new governmen- 
tal machinery which can 
be used by all who labor 
to grow and to bring us 
foods and fabrics, to or- 
ganize, to put their busi- 
nesses in order, and to 
make their way together 
out of a wilderness of 
economic desolation and 
waste. 

“But the machinery 
will not work itself. The 
farmers and the distribu- 
tors of foodstuffs must 
use it, and make it work. 
The government can help 
map lines of march, and 

can see that the interest 
of no one group is ad- 
vanced out of line with 
the interest of all. But 
government officials can- 
not and will not go out 









































and to direct at the same time an 
effort to reduce those wastes of dis- 
tribution which now cause food to 
pile up, unused, while people go 
hungry a hundred miles away. 
“Second, is an accompanying au- 
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rency and credit to our changed 
needs. My own responsibility, how- 
ever, as Secretary of Agriculture, is 
solely with the first part of the act.” 

Owing to the fact that the farm 
act was not passed until practically 


and work for private businesses. A 
farm is a private business; so is a 
farmers’ cooperative; and so are all 
the great links in the food distribut- 
ing chain . . . . the processors, and 
distributors | Continued on page 30 
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An ESSENTIAL portion of the 
new farm adjustment act is that 
which pertains to farm mortgages. 
It is that part of the act which can 
most quickly and effectively lift 
agriculture out of the depression. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who is the 
new chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, is governor of this farm credit 
corporation, and Paul Bestor is farm 
credit commissioner under Mr. Mor- 
genthau. Naturally, the farmers who 
are burdened with mortgage in- 
debtedness want to know what to 
expect from this relief act. 

Mr. Morgenthau explained the 
farm loan act in a recent address in 
which he said: “It con- 


We Can Get Credit Relief 


rowers to postpone such interest 
payments as they can show they are 
unable to meet.” But the benefits 
are not alone for those who borrow 
thru farm loan associations or the 
federal farm banks, who “constitute 
only approximately one-eighth, in 
terms of the total debt, of the farm 
mortgage debtors. To meet the needs 
of the larger class, whose mortgages 
are held by others, and especially to 
protect from loss of their farms and 
homes those whose mortgages are in 
danger of foreclosure, the act sup- 
plies other means of financing .... 
The land banks may make new 
loans on the same liberal terms of 


individual loans in amounts not to 
exceed $5,000 in the case of any in- 
dividual. These loans are to be for a 
period of thirteen years and are to 
be paid off during the last ten years 
of the term. For the first three years, 
nothing but the interest payments 
at five percent will be required. 
These loans may be made on the se- 
curity of either first or second mort- 
gages against not only the farm itself 
but any stock, machinery, or other 
farm property which the farmer pos- 
sesses. The amount borrowed... . 
must not exceed 75 percent of the 
value of all the farm property 
pledged for the loan” .... 

This offers the third 





tains provisions thru 
which excessive debts 
may be cut down; by 
which interest rates may 
be reduced, and payments 
on principal postponed, 
and for direct loans to 
farmers for meeting ur- 
gent obligations, and for 
redeeming land which has 
been taken from them by 
foreclosure. 

‘‘All those farmers 
whose mortgages are held 
by any of the twelve fed- 
eral land banks will bene- 
fit directly under the new 
law. There are nearly 
400,000 of these farmer 
borrowers, and the 
amount of their loans ag- 
gregates more than 
$1,000,000,000.... The 
interest rate on all these 
mortgages will be reduced 
to 44% percent, and it 
must remain at that rate 





members. 


fidence to his ability. 


« 

THEere is a single purpose behind the order of 
President Roosevelt consolidating the various farm 
credit agencies into the Farm Credit Administration 
and the new emergency mortgage legislation recently 
passed by Congress and signed by the President. 
That purpose is, first, to give 
hold his farm and, second, to give him a fair op- 
portunity to get out of debt. 

“Tt will be the aim of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to apply the cooperative principles to the whole 
field of farm credit, and it is our purpose to encour- 
age the building of sound cooperative credit corpora- 
tions, whose affairs will be directed by their farmer 
By the consolidation of all the Federal 
credit agencies we hope to simplify very greatly the 
farmers’ contact with them and thus give them 
speedier and more satisfactory service.” —Henry 
Morgenthau. 

All federal farm credits are now being adminis- Mr 
tered by Henry Morgenthau. His excellent record al- ay 
ready in disposing of Farm Board holdings lends ‘con- 
Thru his administration the 
new law will bring relief in lower interest rates and 
more favorable terms to many mortgaged farms. In 
this article we are told how to take advantage of the 
law.—Editors. 


e the farmer a chance to 


plan. If one owns or has 
an equity in livestock, 
machinery, and farm land, 
he may borrow enough 
to make his total loans 
three-fourths of the value 
of that property at five 
percent interest. No pay- 
ment on principal need 
be made during the first 
three years. No such loan 
can exceed $5,000. 

Special loans for those 
in irrigation, drainage, or 
levee districts are pro- 
vided for. Joint stock 
banks are also given aid 
by the new law so they 
may function better. 
Morgenthau 
closed his talk with these 
words: 

“T am especially anx- 
ious that the terms of the 
mortgage refinancing sec- 
tion of the farm relief bill 
shall be administered in 








for the next five years. 

. Farmers whose mort- 
gages are now held by the federal 
land banks will save approximately 
$11,000,000 in interest payments a 
year, or $55,000,000 in the five year 
period . 

‘The rates fixed by the federal 
land banks have always had a strong 
influence in determining the rates 
charged by other lending agencies in 
the farm mortgage field, and it is 
anticipated that this reduction in 
land bank rates will be followed by 
reductions by other mortgage hold- 
ers....” As an example, if the Fed- 
eral Land Bank has a mortgage 
against your farm for $5,000 your in- 
terest payments from now on will 
be $225 a year instead of $275 


“The new act,” said Mr. Mor- 


genthau, “provides that for a period 
of five years the amortization pay- 
ments shall not be required if the 
mortgage is otherwise kept in good 
standing. In addition, the land banks 
are given authority to permit bor- 


oddone: as those granted to present 
orrowers ih 

By this process if your farm is 
mortgaged for not more than $0 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the 
land and 20 percent of the value of 
insured buildings, you have the pos- 
sibility of getting a Federal Land 
Bank mortgage at the regular 44% 
percent rate. However, unless you 
have the privilege of paying when 
you wish, this transaction requires 
the consent of the mortgage holder. 

“The new act provides other 
means for paying of existing mort- 
gages,” said Mr. Morgenthau. “It 
also provides for the redemption of 
land which has already been sold 
under foreclosure; for satisfying 
other mortgage debts; and for ob- 
taining funds with which to continue 
the operation of the farm... . Act- 
ing thru an agent in each of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, the farm loan 
commissioner is empowered to make 





such a manner as to do 
the greatest possible good 
to farm borrowers and farm investors 
and to put an end to the present 
chaotic conditions in farm credits and 
farm investments . .. . I ask the co- 
operation of every land bank bor- 
rower and applicant in expediting 
the work and in furnishing accurate 
and complete information to the land 
bank officers and their agents.’ 

To get information in regard to 
mortgage adjustments, write to the 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association in your 
county, if there is one. If not, write 
to the Farm Loan Commissioner in 
care of the Federal Land Bank in 
your district. Refer to the map 
shown in connection with this ar- 
ticle tolearn the location of your Fed- 
eral Land Bank. Those interested in 
mortgageadjustmentsshould write to 
the Farm Land Commissioner in care 
of the Federal Land Bank of their 
respective districts, and not to Wash- 
ington D. C. [ Continued on page 26 
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Grain Storage That Pays 


By H. J. Barre, lowa, and Fred C. Fenton, Kansas 


Rains storage should, first of 


all, provide the conditions necessary 
to maintain quality. New methods 
of harvesting have brought grains 
into storage more rapidly and often 
with a higher moisture content. 
Storages which care for compara- 
tively dry grain satisfactorily may 
not be adequate when grains con- 
taining more moisture are stored. 
The building should also be con- 
structed so as to exclude rats, mice, 
and other pests which feed on grain. 

The building should be convenient 
touse. In the Cornbelt, it may be ad- 
visable to combine under one roof 
storage for ear corn as well as small 
grains. In small storages hand shov- 
eling is depended upon for moving 
the grain. In larger buildings provi- 
sion should be made for elevating 
equipment. Selecting the equipment 
before the building is constructed 
may save alterations later. 

The length of life of a building 
often depends more upon the care in 
constructing it than in the actual 
quantity of materials used. A good 
building is not necessarily an ex- 
pensive one, nor is an expensive 
building always most serviceable. 

Adequate foundations are essen- 
tial to long life. Any settling of the 
foundation is soon reflected in a 
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This is the second of a series of articles describ- 
ing a group of farm building plans prepared coop- 
eratively by the agricultural engineers in fifteen 
midwestern states. An attempt has been made to 
prepare carefully designed and well-detailed plans 
* for a wide range of farm buildings. Many farm 
buildings prove unsatisfactory, not because of ma- 
terials used, but on account of incorrect usage of 
materials. Plans for other buildings as well as these 
grain storages may be obtained as explained in 


this article. 


twisting or breaking in the structure. 
Movable structures should be framed 
on substantial skids and well leveled 
before filling. 

Grains exert great pressures 
against the sidewalls and will soon 
result in serious distortion of a poor- 
ly constructed building. This may 
become particularly serious if the 
bins are not filled uniformly. Piling 
corn or small grain to a considerable 
height at one end, while the other 
remains empty, taxes the strength 
of even a substantially made build- 
ing. Combined cribs and granaries 
sometimes fail when the crib sections 
are empty and the grain bins filled 
and heavy. 

In most farm buildings, the prin- 


cipal members are either horizontal 
or vertical. Horizontal siding is 
nailed on vertical studding or verti- 
cal siding is nailed to horizontal 
members. This type of construction 
offers little resistance to wind forces 
or grain pressures resulting from un- 
equally filled cribs. A small diagonal 
brace will add greatly to the stiffness 
and strength of the wall. Diagonally 
laid siding is still stronger. Studding 
used in crib and bin construction is 
usually not sufficiently strong to 
withstand successfully the outward 
pressure of the grain. Inside crossties 
should be provided, ample in num- 
ber and size, and protected against 
breaking by the settling grain. 

In most [ Continued on page 12 
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Tuts narrow, na- 
tive street in Hong 
Kong swarms with 
people and offers as 
much native color 
cameraman 
could find in any 
other street in Asia 


as a 


EWING GALLOWAY PHOTO 


Birdseye Views of Far 


By James T. Nichols 


UICK we are to believe that the 

Chinese are a backward people. 
It is easy to name many ways in 
which their civilization fails to meet 
the standards we think necessary for 
the happiness of human beings. Let 
us not be too hasty. 

This story about South China is 
something of a contrast of contribu- 
tions made to the world by two great 
civilizations. Nearly one hundred 
years ago, Great Britain became in- 
volved in a conflict with China. As a 
result of that trouble, China gave to 
Great Britain a barren, uninhabited, 
rocky jungle island near the mouth 
of the Pearl River. This pile of rocks 
was the hangout for pirates who held 
up ships bound for Canton. It did 
not seem possible at the time that 
such a den of thieves could ever be 
of any real value to any country. 


Twenty 


years later, however, the 
English saw the wonderful possibili- 
ties of making this island not only 
the gateway between the East and 
the West, but one of the greatest 
ports of the world. I am writing about 
the island of Hong Kong, which is 
now one of the most important 
pieces of property on the earth. 

Great Britain has made this island 
one of the beauty spots of the Far 
East. Its harbor rivals in beauty and 
safety the five best harbors in the 
world. In a single lifetime she has 
made this fever-infested den of pi- 
rates one of the world’s greatest cen- 
ters of trade, as well as an example 
of law and order such as can scarcely 
be found anywhere. The chief city 
on the island is Victoria, but most of 
the people in the world today know 
it only as Hong Kong. 
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Lands 


Ninety miles up the Pearl River 
from Hong Kong 1s Canton. As a re- 
sult of armed conflicts in 1861, it be- 

came necessary for the Cantonese to 
provide a place in their city for for- 
eigners whose property had been de- 
stroyed. A mud flat known as Sha- 
mein was turned over to the English 
and French. Here again the white 
race demonstrated its marvelous 
ability in developing a beautiful city. 

But now let us review what the 
Chinese have contributed to the wel- 
fare of the human race. They in- 
vented printing, and were the first 
people to coin money and use bills of 
exchange. They discovered the pro- 
cess of rearing the silk worm and 
making silk long before other people 
ever thought of anything of the kind. 
Altho the Chinese have always been 
a peaceful [ Continued on page 23 
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Grain Storage That Pays 


wood construction, the weakest 
places are at the joints. The proper 
fastening of members requires care- 
ful workmanship. All joints should 
be well nailed or bolted with due 
care to avoid splitting. A nail is not 
very effective at best and may be 
nearly worthless if it splits the wood. 
The grain storage buildings in the 
series announced below have been 
carefully designed for serviceability 
and strength. The working drawings 
are carefully detailed. The range 
covers buildings from a small mov- 
able bin holding 500 bushels to a 
farm elevator with a capacity of 
10,000 bushels. A brief description 
of each follows. 
No. 73201. Double corn crib, 26 x 
Capacity, 2,050 bushels. The 
cribs are separat- 


corn. The structure is adequately 
braced thruout by cross braces and 
diagonal cribbing. Concrete is used 
for the floors, shelling trench, and 
foundation. 

No. 73231. Farm elevator, 30 x 30. 
Capacity, 10,000 bushels. This struc- 
ture provides for storing and effi- 
cient handling of larger quantities 
of grain. 


IN THE series are approximately 
one hundred plans covering a wide 
range of farm needs, from dwellings 
and barns to small equipment. De- 
tailed working drawings can be ob- 
tained at a nominal charge. To 
assist the prospective builder in 
selecting plans suitable for his needs, 
there has also been prepared a de- 


| Continued from page Jo | 


Farm, St. Paul; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo; Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus; Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings; 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

During the next twelve months, 
several other articles will be pub- 
lished describing other plans in the 
series. 


sota, University 


What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 5 | 


and caused less injury to the remain- 
ing fruits. There 
was also some 





ed by adriveway. 
Good cross brac- 
ing and diagonal 
siding insure rig- 
idity. Floors and 
shelling trench 
under each crib 
are of concrete. 
One crib may be 
constructed and 
the other added 
later as desired. 
No. 73211. 
Movable grain 
bin, 10 x 10. Ca- 
pacity, 500 to600 
bushels. This bin 











is of frame con- 
struction and is 
adapted for general farm use. When 
mounted on skids it can be moved 
for feeding for temporary storage. 

No. 73212. Movable gr rain bin. 
Capacity, 1,000 bushels. Same con- 
struction as ‘plan No. 73211. 

No. 73213. Stationary grain bin, 
12 X 24. Capers, 2,000 bushels. 
This building is of frame construc- 
tion with walls and roof covered 
with galvanized sheet iron. A con- 
crete floor is laid over hollow tile 
and gravel to eliminate moisture. 
Two separate bins are formed by a 
partition thru the center. 


No. 73214. Double grain bin, 31 x 
32. Capacity, 5 000 bushels. This 
plan is arranged as a double bin 
with a small storage over the drive- 
way. The foundation and floor are 
of concrete and the building is of 
frame construction, adequately 
braced to withstand the bursting 
pressure of the grain. 

No. 73221. Corn crib and granary, 
27 x 32. Capacity, 3,600 bushels ear 
corn and 2,800 bushels of small 
grain. The plan is arranged for a 
crib 8 feet wide on each side of the 
driveway, and three bins overhead 
for storage of small grain and shelled 
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scriptive catalog containing for each 
plan a drawing showing the building 
as it would appear when constructed. 


Other information necessary to a 
satisfactory selection is also given 
These catalogs are offered at $2 
each, which barely covers produc- 
tion cost. County agricultural agents 
teachers of vocational agriculture, 
lumber and material dealers, con- 
tractors and others to whom the 
farmer goes for building advice, are 
encouraged to secure copies. Prices 
of the blueprint working drawings 
appear in the catalog. 

This new plan service is intended 
to supplement or to some extent dis- 
place that which the several state 
colleges are now offering. Corres- 
pondence should be directed to the 
extension agricultural engineer, ag- 
ricultural engineering department, 
at one of the following cooperating 
colleges or universities: 

University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Purdue University, LaFayette, In- 
diana; Iowa State College, Ames; 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
College of Agriculture, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; University of Minne- 


evidence that an- 
nual thinning 
tends to increase 
the size of the 
off-year crop. 
Further investi- 
gations also 
showed that in 
the case of Yel- 
low Transparents, 
the cropin 
pounds per tree 
was greater in 
the early thinned 
than in the late 
thinned trees 
These are the re- 
sults of Ohio Ex- 
periment Station tests. 
* 

A comparison of white oil emul- 
sion of medium viscosity with arsen- 
ate of lead in the control of the sec- 
ond brood coddling moth showed 
promising results with respect to 
insect control. However, consider- 
able foliage injury and spotting of 
fruit occurred on some of the oil- 
sprayed trees, particularly Grimes 
Golden. The substitution of oil 
sprays for lead arsenate considerably 
reduced the residues of arsenic, the 
amount in most cases being near or 
below the .o1 grain per pound of 
fruit tolerance. These tests were 
made at the Missouri Experiment 
Station. 





* 

Many people consider the price 
of grain as the gauge for measuring 
agricultural prosperity. The fallacy 
of this is well shown by the fact that 
in lowa only 16% percent of all corn 
produced enters cars for commercial 
shipment, and Iowa is the leading 
corn exporting state. Primarily, it is 
the price these grains bring in the 
form of meat, poultry, and dairy 
products that determines the status 
of the farmer. 


University of 
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60% "Know. 


THIS AD IS FOR THE OTHER 402 
The ge of People Know They Can Buy 


Firestone 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


At the Same Price as Mail Order ana Special Brand Tires 


IRESTONE realizes that any manufacturer to be successful 
today and to continue to be successful must 
offer to the Public QUALITY and PRICE. 
There is no reduction in the quality of 
Firestone Tires. Today you can buy 
Firestone Quality at the same price 


Proportionately 
Low 


you would have to pay for mail 
order and special brand tires. 


_ 


1 ULGOLD STANDARD 
of Tire Values 








THE MASTERPIECE 
oF TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


For fourteen consecutive years 
the Indianapolis Races have been 
wonon Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires. 
At today’s low prices you can have 
the same safety for your family that 
world famous race drivers demand. 
The gruelling test of road and track 
have given to Firestone all world’s 
records for Safety, Speed, Mileage, 
and Endurance. Trade your worn 
thin tires for the tire made with the 
extra features of Gum-Dipping and 
Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies 
Under the Scientifically Designed 
Tread. See your local Firestone 
Service Dealer or Firestone Service 
Store today. 


GREATEST 


Tire, Battery, Spark 
Plug, Brake Lining 


Visit theFirestone 
Building at “‘A 
Century of Pro- 
gress,”’ Chicago. 
See the famous 
Gum-Dippedtires 
being made in a 
modern Firestone 
tire factory. 


and Accessory 


VALUES 
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tHE NEW 
Firestone 


SUPER OLDFIELD TYPE 


This tire is the equal of all 
standard brand first line 
tires in Quality, Construc- 
tion and Appearance. Sold 
at a price that affords you 
real savings. 


Firestone OLDFIELD TYPE 


This tire is superior in 
quality to first line special 
brand tires offered for sale 
by mail order houses and 
made without the manufac- 
turer’s name and guarantee. 
This is “The Tire That 
Taught Thrift to Millions.” 


Firestone SENTINEL TYPE 


This tire is of better Qual- 
ity, Construction and Work- 
manship than second line 
special brand tires offered for 
sale by mail order houses and 
others and made without the 
manufacturer’s name and 
guarantee. 


Firestone COURIER TYPE 
This tire is of good Quality 


and Workmanship — carries 
the name ‘Firestone’? and 
full guarantee — sold as low 
as many cheap special brand 
tires manufactured to sell 
at a price. 
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Your Stove 


By Ina B. Rowe 


NOTE: “Pay attention to your stove and tt 
will pay you’, says Ina B. Rowe. Her advice 
is very simple but all of us should follow it if 
we expect the best results from our equipment. 


ae get going!”’ says the liq- 

uid fuel stove at the first sign of 
spring, the time when any reason- 
able stove welcomesa little attention. 
Even if it has been on the job all 
winter, as more and more kerosene 
and gasoline stoves have been, it 
needs the regular summer cleaning 
given any cherished home equip- 
ment. But if it has been marking 
time in an outbuilding, a thoro over- 
hauling is even more important. 

Stoves are somewhat like humans. 
Activity is better than idleness to 
keep them fit, and the stove in disuse 
is the one that gathers rust. This is a 
good thing to remember when put- 
ting the coal range aside for the 
summer season. The first step in 
making the exchange from coal to 
liquid fuel is to protect the coal 
range against rust. 

To prepare it for the summer, the 
range should be cleaned inside and 
out. Brush the soot off the bottom of 
the lids and as far back as you can 
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See how the kitchen responds to a new stove. 
Cherish that newness and beauty with good care 


Pay Attention to 

















reach. Remove any 
burned food from 
the oven floor. 
While the metal is 
still slightly warm, 
wash thoroly in 
soap and water, 
and go over all the iron parts with a 
cloth dipped in kerosene or melted 
paraffin. The very thinnest coating 
of oil or wax will be enough to pro- 
tect it, but don’t neglect any part 
that-is susceptible to rust. Then put 
newspapers on all the exposed iron 
parts and remove the range to a dry 
place. 

The summer stove being brought 
out of solitary confinement will need 
much the same treatment. Wash 
every part that you can with soap 
and water, and dry it well. Fine par- 
ticles of dirt and dried oil accumu- 
late in the feed pipe and stop the 
flow of fuel. Most feed pipes have an 
opening at one end for letting out 
the old oil. After this is done, flush 
the pipe with fresh kerosene or gaso- 
line, depending on the kind of fuel 
the stove burns. 

If the washed surface shows rust 
spots, sandpaper these down to the 








ie 


A clean attractive stove cheers up the canning season 


clean gray metal. Then go over the 
spots with a heat-resistant lacquer, 
of a kind which your hardware deal- 
er can recommend. Such a finish is 
not so lasting as the baked-on 
enamel coat put on at the factory, 
but it protects against further rust- 
ing, and can be renewed without 
much trouble or expense. 

The inside of the oven may be 
painted with aluminum paint and 
the light, shiny surface will tend to 
throw the heat back to your food. 
Don’t paint the top of the oven, as 
the paint may tend to flake off just 
as excessive rust does, and fall into 
your food. Neither of the finishes 
suggested will stick to a rusty or 
greasy surface. 

To try to light a kerosene stove 
without a wick, lighting ring, or 
“primer” would be as futile as hold- 
ing a match to a lump of coal. The 
“kindling” is [| Continued on page 17 























If It Weren’t So Popular 
It Would Cost You More 
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3 Fine Gasolines 


at 3 fair prices 
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Stanolind, Standard Red Crown 
and Red Crown Ethyl. 


Mica Axle Grease 


“hd 





For easy-running wheels. Used 
on Nu-Way hog greaser, will kill 
hog lice; keeps hogs healthy. 
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For Your Car and Tractor Use Polarine Motor Oil 
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Kills flies, mosquitoes, roaches, ants, 
gnats, moths. Useitinthekitchenand 
milk house. An excellent deodorant, 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Ws ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 











@ Polarine has served more farm- 
ers than any other motor oil. 
Since 1908 it has been the most 
popular motor oil in the Middle 
West. 

This popularity is the reason 
why we can sell such a fine motor 
oil as Polarine at such a low price. 
Farmers and motorists buy so 
much of it that it costs us less to 
make and you less to buy. Con- 
stantly improved, the Polarine of 
today is the equivalent of the 
premium priced oils of a few 
years ago. 

Polarine comes in all grades 
necessary for your tractor, car, 
truck, combine engine, lighting 
plant. Use it in all your equip- 
ment. Ask your Standard Oil 
Agent to recommend the proper 
grades. 


Perfection Kerosene 


For tractor fuel, and for lighting, 
heating and cooking. 









3 Fine Motor Oils 


at 3 low prices 

























STANOLIND, 
POLARINE and 
ISO-VIS “D” 
























Doubly guaranteed by maker 
and by Standard. Also Atlas Tubes 
and Patches. 
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Perennials for Your Kitchen 
By Katherine Goeppinger 
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It is a good idea to have at least one acid-resisting sh 
measuring cup that is also suitable for hot liquids. , wi 
The handle of thie heat-proof glass cup remains cool 
regardless of the temperature of the contents. As 
may be seen in the illustration, the graduations are 
easily read when holding the cup’in either hand. 
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Only a corner cupboard can!properly exploit your treasures. The 
copper pitcher on the second shelf may be combined with any one 
of the three mugs or flasks to complete a set. There is also a large 
tray. A bowl (first shelf) in copper is nice for fruit or flowers. 
Gay shelf paper will help enhance the beauty of all these things. 











Electric mixers are more practical than ever since they have 
added attachments for chopping food and grinding meat, 
sharpening knives and scissors, peeling potatoes and opening 
cans, in addition to their former accomplishments of mixing, 
beating, whipping, mashing, blending, and juicing. 

The model shown is convertible into a portable beater 
so that it may be used on the stove, table, or cabinet. 








Baking in an electric casserole is one way of 
keeping the kitchen cool on hot days. For 
picnics and basket suppers, one of these 
casseroles is perfect because the in- 
sulation keeps the food hot for 
several hours. 












Something new in cheese slic- 
ers. A tiny wire, concealed in the 
cheese, starts the slicing and the two 
tongs separate the piece from the cake. 
This can be done without even touching 
the cheese. 





Just the thing for lifting fried foods, such 
as bacon, to permit the fat to drip off. 
The fork is wide enough to serve as a 
small spatula, too. 
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Pay Attention to 
Your Stove 


| Continued from page 14 | 


really the pulse of the range, as it fur- 
nishes a quick spot of heat which vapo- 
rizes the fuel as it comes thru the ports 
and helps it to burn. It is only after the 
parts are well heated thru that the fuel 
will burn at its highest efficiency. There- 
fore, the kindling arrangement, what- 
ever it is, should be kept as clean as 
possible. 

If the kindler is a wick, either fabric 
or asbestos, brush off the char and 
“feather” the edge between your fingers 
to give it plenty of clean spreading sur- 


face. A wick should never be cut with | 
the scissors. Some manufacturers give | 


wick cleaners with the stove. 

New wicks and lighting rings are very 
inexpensive, and to stint on these items 
is poor economy. They pay for them- 
selves over and over in cleanliness, quick 
heat, and general satisfaction. The wick 


should move freely up and down on the | 


wick tube. To make sure of this, give a | 


few turns to the valve now and then 
when the stove has been burning for an 
hour or two. 


A SLOW, smoky stove almost always 
turns out to be one that is old or poorly 
cared for. Particles of food, soot, dregs 
from the fuel itself, or carbon fill up the 
ports and interfere with the mixture of 





vaporized fuel and air. The result is that | 


fuel which should be burned completely 
is only partially burned, and the residue 
is deposited as soot on the bottom of 
utensils. No two makes of ranges are 
operated in exactly the same way and 
the manufacturer’s instructions should 
be followed to the letter. Attention to 
the details which he emphasizes will 
pay big dividends in economy and satis- 
faction. 

Above all, be sure to use the grade of 
kerosene or gasoline that the manu 
facturer recommends. The market for 
liquid fuels today is quite different from 
that of a few years ago. A filling station 
may carry four or five different grades 
of gasoline, and several types of kero- 
sene. Most manufacturers of gasoline 
stoves warn against using the reinforced, 
high-test motor fuels in kitchen ranges. 
This is where the housewife gets a break 
because “plain gas” is always cheaper. 

By the way, have you investigated the 
type of liquid fuel burner which you 
place in the firebox of your coal or wood 
range? If you do not have an honest-to- 
goodness liquid fuel range, these sub 
stitutes are both inexpensive and con- 
venient. They are quite new, but we 
know they are very popular. 





“Questions and Answers in Can- 
ning” (S-F-9) has the latest can- 
ning information on the market. 
Each season brings a new canning 
worry. These questions and an- 
swers will solve all difficulties. 
Complete time tables for canning 
in tin or glass with or without the 
pressure cooker are included. Send 
3 cents to Successful Farming, 
1407 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











HE thinks this delicious food is the grand- 
est breakfast dish she ever tasted! And 
mothers know Post’s Bran Flakes acts as a 
rotection against constipation that results 
he lack of bulk in the diet. An often un- 
suspected condition, which may lead to ill 
temper, listlessness, poor health, before you 
realize the cause. 


Regulates gently, safely 


For years, Post’s Bran Flakes has been rec- 
ommended as a safeguard against this trouble. 
For it provides the necessary bulk that so 
many diets lack—thus helps to insure normal 
elimination. It is also rich in phosphorus, 
iron and Vitamin B—a builder of appetite. 

So naturally, you are urged to include Post's 
Bran Flakes regularly as part of this proven pro- 
gram: Outdoor exercise... water to drink 
between meals. . . fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the dict. And a generous daily helping of 
delicious Post's Bran Flakes. 


With fruits or berries—how good! 


Why not start at once serving Post's Bran 
Flakes to your family? . . . plain or with fruits 
or berries. And see how effective it is in keep- 
ing all of you regular, always! 


Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago (]une to October), 
and see the Post's Bran Flakes display. 
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Let Rice Krispies 





















































yin ttare 
you at breakfast 
on the FOURTH 


HERE’S the snappiest — and 
the safest and sanest — treat 
you could serve. Delicious 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 

So crisp and crunchy it ac- 
tually snaps, crackles and pops 
in milk or cream. A favorite 
with youngsters everywhere. 

Serve Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
for lunch or a late snack. Fine 
for the children’s supper. Very 
easily digested. 


Always oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





SUCCESSFUL RECIPES 


From Our Readers 


Our Michigan reader says “This de- 

licious veal dish meets every requirement 
for a ‘company’ special.” We of the 

wr Kitchen quite agree with 
er. 


Veal Supreme 


(Serves 6) 

114 pounds of veal steak cut 34-inch thick 

1 beaten egg 

1 cupful of fine dry bread crumbs or 

cracker crumbs 

1% cupful of thick sour cream 

1% pound of fresh or canned mushrooms 

Cut the veal into 
individual por- 
tions. Sprinklegen- 
erously with salt 
and pepper, dip 
in the beaten egg, 
then dredge in the 
crumbs. In the 
meantime, heat 
one-fourth cupful 
of half butter and 
half other fresh 
shortening ina 





oven of 350 degrees and bake 30 to 4 
minutes. Serve hot.—Mrs. A. G., Mic! 


Deviled Corn 
(Serves 6) 

Select 10 well-developed but very ter 
der ears of corn and cut so that th 
kernels remain whole. Place 4 cupfu 
of butter in a saucepan, allow it to melt 
but not brown. Add the corn and !, 
cupful of shredded or diced green pepper 
or pimiento, or a combination of bot! 
Season with 1 tablespoonful of sugar an 
salt and pepper to taste. Add 14 cupfu 
of water or cream 
and simmer for 1; 
minutes, stirring 
occasionally. A few 
cooked lima beans 
added to the dish 
make it even more 
delicious.—Mrs.O. 
R., Ohio. 


Creamed 
Beets 


heavy skillet. 
Brown the pieces 
of meat lightly on 
both sides, add the 
cream, reduce the 
heat, cover tightly, 
and smother for 30 
minutes. Chop the 
mushrooms and 
add to the meat, 
cover, and con- 
tinue smothering 
for 30minutes. The 
mushrooms may 
be sautéd  sepa- 
rately and served 
over the meat if 
desired.—R.M.A., 
Michigan. 


Baked 
Stuffed 


Tomatoes 


(Serves 4 to 6) 

6 large tomatoes 

1 cupful of milk 

1 cupful of grated 
American cheese 


1 cupful of uncooked spaghetti broken fine 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Salt and pepper 


The center of attraction in our Suc- 
cessful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
this month was the perfect gooseberry 
pie. So here it is, the center of the page. 
We hope you approve. 


GOOSEBERRY PIE DELICIOUS 
(One large pie) 

Cook gooseberries until tender and 
press thru a sieve. Measure 114 cupfuls 
of the pulp and place in a double boiler. 
Blend 1 cupful of sugar with 4 table- 
spoonfuls of flour and add to the hot 
gooseberry mixture. Stir occasionally 
and cook for 15 minutes. Beat 2 egg 
yolks and add some of the hot mixture 
to the yolks, mix, return to the double 
boiler, and cook for 3 minutes. Remove 
from the stove, add 14 teaspoonful of 
salt, 4 teaspoonful of vanilla, and 1 
tablespoonful of butter. Cool slightly 
and pour into a baked pastry shell. 
Make a meringue of the 2 egg whites 
and 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar and pile 
roughly over the filling. Bake slowly in 
a 325-degree oven until nicely browned. 
Other fruits, particularly grapes with 
the seeds removed, are also good pre- 


pared in this way.—Mrs. F. H., Mo. 


(Serves 4 to 6) 

Cook 6 medium 
sized beets until 
tender. Cool slight 
ly, peel, and dice 
Add 34 cupful of 
thick sweet cream, 
1 tablespoonful of 
prepared mustard, 
I teaspoonful of 
vinegar, 1 table 
spoonful of sugar, 
and salt and pep 
per to taste. Mix 
and cook over a 
low fire for 5 min 
utes. Serve hot. 


Mrs. A. F., Mich. 


Baked Ham 


Wouldn’t this be 
a fitting Fourth of 
July food? 

Scrub a_ whole 
ham witha stiff 
brush and cover 
with boiling water 


Cover and bring to boiling, then keep at 
the simmering point during the rest of 
the cooking period. Allow 20 minutes of 
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Cut a slice from the stem end of the 
tomatoes, scoop out with a teaspoon, 
sprinkle salt inside each tomato and 
turn upside down to drain. (The pulp 
may be reserved for a salad or for stewed 
tomatoes.) Melt the butter in a sauce- 
pan, add the flour, and smooth to a 
paste. Add the milk, stir, and cook to a 
sauce. Add the cheese and remove from 
the stove. In the meantime, cook the 
spaghetti in salted boiling water until 
tender. Rinse and drain the spaghetti 
and add to the hot cheese sauce. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Fill the 
tomato shells and arrange side by side 
in a baking pan. Place in a moderate 


cooking per pound. An average ham 
weighs 10 to 12 pounds. Allow the ham 
to cool in the liquid before removing. 
Remove and trim away any skin or 
undesirable portions. Score the surface 
if you like by cutting only thru the fatty 
surface with a sharp knife. This cutting 
may be done in diamond shaped, or 
square designs measuring about 1 inch 
in size. Stick a whole clove in each 
square. Sprinkle the entire surface with 
1 tablespoonful of ground mustard and 
place the ham, fatty side up, in a roaster. 
Pour over it 1 cupful of sirup left from 
apple, peach, pear, or watermelon 
pickles or the sirup left from preserv- 
ed fruit to which 3 tablespoonfuls of 
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vinegar has been added. Place in a mod- 
erate oven of 350 degrees and bake, 
basting occasionally with the sirup until 
the ham is appetizingly browned (about 
45 minutes).—Mrs. J. O. R., South 
Dakota. 


Blueberry Muffins 


(Makes 12 large muffins) 
These delicious muffins, when made in 


the Tasting-Test Kitchen, had a way of 


swiftly disappearing. 
14 cupful of shortening 
8 = of sugar 


1e 

le 

l cu pful of milk 

224 cupfuls of general purpose flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 

powder, or 

5 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos- 

phate baking powder 

16 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of fresh blueberries (drained can- 

ned berries may be used) 

Cream the shortening and sugar, add 
the egg, and beat until smooth. Add the 
milk alternately with the flour, which 
has been sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. One-third cupful may be used 
to dredge the berries but if the batter is 
stiff enough, the berries will not sink. 
Stir the batter only until mixed, then 
fold in the berries. Drop by spoonfuls 
into greased muffin pans, filling about 
34 full. Bake in a moderate oven of 400 
degrees for 25 minutes: serve hot. These 
make a dessert as well, when served 
with cream and sugar.—Mrrs. 1. Q., lowa. 


Vegetable Salad 


Select cucumbers of slicing size. Pare 
if you prefer or allow strips of the deco- 
rative green skin to remain. Cut away 
an inch slice from the stem end, then 
cut the cucumbers into 2-inch lengths. 
Cut the 2-inch pieces of cucumber into 
thin slices but do not cut the slices en- 
tirely thru the cucumber. Scrape and 
slice large carrots and insert 1 slice of 
carrot between the thin slices of cucum- 
ber. When you have finished, the cu- 
cumber-and-carrot arrangement will be 
somewhat fan-shaped. Place on a bed of 
lettuce. Arrange a quarter of ripe tomato 
on each side of the cucumber and gar- 
nish with mayonnaise, to which a small 
amount of scraped onion has been added. 
French dressing may be served over the 


salad if preferred.—Mrs. L. D. B. 


Homemade Ice Cream 


(Makes 2 gallons) 


Scald 2 quarts of milk and pour over 
4 well-beaten eggs. Add 4 cupfuls of 
sugar and 4 teaspoonful of salt; stir 
until dissolved. Pour into the freezer 
can with 2 quarts of cream and 4 table- 
spoonfuls of vanilla. Fill to within 3 
inches of the top of the can with addi- 
tional cream or milk. Freeze by using I 
part of salt to 3 or 4 parts ice. Turn 
slowly at first, increasing the speed 
gradually. Pack, and let stand at least 1 
hour before serving. 

For those who like a boiled custard 
ice cream, blend 4 tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch with the sugar and cook in the 


milk for 75 minutes before adding the | 


beaten eggs. One-fourth the recipe 
makes a large tray of mechanical refrig- 
erator ice cream. For this, we suggest 
whipping the cream before. adding it to 
the mixture and stirring once during 


the freezing. —Mrs. R. H., Ohio. 











I “I’m glad I followed Marian Nixon’s ad- 
vice,”” says Miss Autumn Sims of Cincinnati. 
“Men seemed to like me well enough, but when 
it came to dates and flowers some other girl 
was likely to win out.” 


















Recent portrait of 

MARIAN NIXON, fascinating screen 
star. Read how this lovely star’s 
advice brought happiness to 

Miss Autumn Sims, of Cincinnati 










2 “I started to use 
Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly, as Marian 
Nixon does. Then I 
watched myskin...” 









3 ‘I knew the trick was turned when 
men began to pay me the attention I’d 
always longed for. What a difference 
lovely skin makes! Do you wonder 
I’m grateful to Marian Nixon?” 


i Raz 
LUX 
Toilet Soap 






os agen 9 


Of the 694 important Hollywood actresses, 
including all stars, 686 use fragrant, white 

Lux Toilet Soap. It is the official soap in all the 
large film studios. Let it beautify your skin! 
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Mother of Six Says: 
My babiza 


UWE have 


diaper aah’ 


“People often ask me why my babies 
are so good,” says Mrs. William 
Margraf, of Malverne, Long Island. 


“There’s no reason why a baby 
shouldn’t be good if he’s healthy 
and comfortable. Chafing and diaper 
rash can make a baby crosser than al- 
most anything else. The way to avoid 
them, I’ve found, is to be extra care- 
ful in washing diapers and woolens. 


“Doctors say that using harsh soap 
for baby things often causes painful 
inflammations. I don’t take yee 
Everything belonging to my babies 
is washed with Lux. Thanks to this 
gentle care, my babies’ skin is soft 
and smooth, never rough oz red. 


“Lux has proved a big economy, 
too, because it keeps woolens soft 
and unshrunken, and they last longer. 
Jo and the baby are now wearing 
some of the older children’s woolens. 
Blankets and dresses, too, have gone 
down the line for all six.” 


@ Experienced mothers everywhere 
use Lux. They know it has no harm- 
ful alkali and with Lux there’s no 
cake-soap rubbing. Give your baby’s 
things this gentlest care. Anything 
safe in water is safe in Lux. 
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CHOICE FROCKS 
for JULY DAYS 


‘ I 





$9432 


THE Successful Stylist says: 

“Keeping Cool” is the real 
thot in mind when we are plan- 
ning things to wear. There is a 
difference in styles as well as 
fabrics, so be sure you choose 
wisely. Many times I receive a 
letter in which the writer asks, 
“Why don’t you show styles for 
the stouts?” Sorry these good 
friends have missed the “stout 
selections.” This month the 
very first design is dedicated to 
them. If you wish to be slender, 
comfortable, and smart, select 
No. S9432 and make it of voile 
or chiffon. It is easy to make and 
will be the favorite dress in your 
wardrobe. It is designed for sizes 
36 to 46. 

Our second choice 89729 this 
month has that cooling effect 
too. | suggest printed cotton, 
silk, or linen for this. Notice the 
scarf collar slipping thru the 
“good points” of this model. 
Another joy-for-ever design that 
will be grand for sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 40. 

The most sheer material again 
claims the next garment No. 
S9557. The raglan shoulder tine 
gives a cape effect to the sleeves 




















Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 





























which does add width to the shoulders. 
This is designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 
32 to 42. 

There must be a sleeveless dress or 
two in your selections and you will not be 
without No. S26z7 if you remain happy. 
This must be in cotton or some other 
washable fabric touched off with a 
binding around the neck and shoulders. 
The belt may be finished with the same 
material or a string belt of the right color 
is good too. Designed for sizes 12 to 20. 

Something thin will make up nicely 
in the dress No. S95¢0. which boasts 
fluffy sleeves. All the girls and small 
women will enjoy this dress. It is de- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 

Never before have you had such a se- 
lection of summer materials that are so 
lovely. And best of all, you know you 
have something reliable, as you can buy 
them sunfast and pre-shrunk. No longer 
is it necessary to make adjustments in 
making a dress since you can get these 
very best fabrics ready to make without 
worrying about shrinkage. 

Remember, I will be glad to help you 
with any of your sewing problems so do 
write me at Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 





GARDEN RAIN 


The rain is summer’s laughter 
That falls on listening ground— 
Across the quiet garden— 

With silver step and sound. 


The drowsy orange lilies 
Lift up their heads and turn 
To see what gentle footsteps 
Move greenly thru the fern. 


When evening comes the garden 
Is folded in a shawl— 

Its fringes falling, falling 

On leaf and pool and wall. 


—Mildred Fowler Field 








Summer Services 


If you want the best pickles you 
have ever made, send for our leaflet 
S-F-6, “How to Make Pickles.” It 
tells all about the various pickling pro- 
cesses and is full of delicious pickle 
recipes. Price, 4 cents. 


S-F-8 Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pies, (4 
cents) 
We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 
S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 cents) 


Fashion Catalog, 15 cents (Fashion 
catalog and pattern 25 cents) 


Colonial Quilt Booklet (25 cents) 
5-Q-A Quilting Album (50 cents) 
3-Q-A, Small Quilting Album (35 cents) 


WRITE to Successful Farming, 1307 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
when ordering any of the above service 
material. 














circus people and animals on a 


soon as the package is empty, get your scis- 


sors and cut them out. What fun! 
You'll love Post Toasties ... 


flakes that stay so delicious in milk or cream. 
And taste so good with fruit or berries! 

All grocers have Post Toasties in the new 
Cut-Out packages. Ask your mother to get 
some today! A product of General Foods. 


Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Century 
of Progress, Chicago (June to October), and 
see the Post Toasties display. 



































OSTO 


does tricks 


BOYS AND GIRLS! Get Posto and all of 
these other Post Toasties Cut-Outs—FREE! 

They come on Post Toasties packages... 
Posto the Clown on one; soldiers on another; 











third. As 





big, crisp 

























































Cut-Outs 
on every 
Package 
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* What’s the matter?—Plenty, Sam. I wish I had a 
new set of Champion Spark Plugs on hand. They 
never let me down. Here I’ve got a load that ought 
to be in the market right now if I expect to get a 
fair price. Look at that spark plug—all shot to pieces. 
And all of ’em the same way. Guess it’s my own fault 
tho ’cause I got ’em cheap—never heard of them 
before, and hope I never hear of them again. Until 
I ran into these ‘bargains’, I always used Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs in every engine on the place. If 
you'll run me up to Jim’s 
garage, I'll get a couple 
of sets and still be able 
to get to market in time’ 
* * © Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA=-RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 





This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
performance. Look for it 
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News of the Breeds 


Durinc the past year the owners of 
769 Holstein cows have had registration 
papers canceled on account of the in- 
ability of these cows to make satisfactory 
records. This is 11.5 percent of all cows 
tested and is a constructive move in 
improving the breed. 
* * *& 


A total of 3,446 Holstein records were 
made during the past year. This com- 
pares with 3,869 in 1931 or a decrease of 
11 percent. Records made on two and 
three times a day milking increased ma- 
terially and now are in excess of those 
where part or all of the records were 
made on four times a day milking. 

* & & 


All Holstein yearly records made to 
date average 569.9 pounds of fat with an 
average test of 3.4. In the 10 months 
division the average production is 474.2 
pounds of fat and the test 3.38 percent. 

* ¥% - 


Two of this year’s six Ayrshire French 
cup winners were bred by Penshurst 
Farms of Narberth, Pennsylvania. Of 
the other four, Alta Crest Farm of 
Spencer, Massachusetts, Sycamore 
Farms of Douglassville, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts State College of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, and Frank E. 
Rupert of Hall, New York, bred one 
each. These cups are awarded each year 
to the Ayrshire cows in the various 


| classes scoring highest in combined milk 


and butterfat production. 
+ * # 


Registrations by the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club totaled 31,272 last year. 
This is a reduction of 12 percent under 
the previous year. Pennsylvania, New 
York, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Minnesota led in the order named. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Michigan 
also showed the greatest number of new 
Guernsey breeders during the year. 

* * * 


Two new state Holstein records have 
recently been established. Purdue King 
Piebe Princess, owned by Purdue Uni- 
versity of Lafayette, Indiana, produced 
an even 400 pounds of fat in 10 months 
on two milkings a day as a junior two- 
year-old. Also Iowana Tritonia Fryslan 


| Jessie, owned by lIowana Farms of 


Davenport, Iowa, produced 450.3 
pounds of fat in a year on two milkings a 
day as a senior two-year-old. 
* * * 
Registration fees on Jersey cattle over 
2 years old are reduced from $10 to $5 


| from now until December 1, 1933. Also 


the fee for recording transfers is reduced 


| from $3 to $2 for the same period. In ad 


| dition to this, registration fees for 4-H 


club boys and girls and for vocational 
students are permanently reduced on 
animals under 2 years old. 





Fitting for Blue Ribbon Winners is 
the title of a leaflet for boys who 
plan to show calves this fall. You 
will find these pointers valuable. 
Send a 3-cent stamp for postage 
and we will mail it to you. Address 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


[Continued from page 11 | 


people, they invented gunpowder, and 
were the first to use firearms. 


Tuery were the first to make asbestos, 
manufacture lacquer, and carve ivory. 
They built towers of porcelain and still 
make the finest dishes in the world. They 
dug the longest canal, built the greatest 
wall, and traveled in unsinkable ships 
long before such things were dreamed of 
by other people. They had an observa- 
tory and a celestial globe nearly three 
thousand years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

When the Chinese have been con- 
quered they absorbed their conquerors 
and made Chinese of them. They have 
principles in their civilization that will 
last as long as time. They are indus- 
trious, thrifty, and hard-working people. 


They have never prepared for war and | 


have lived longer as a nation than any 
other people of history. They have not 
only made a great contribution to civili 
zation, but perhaps have a greater con- 


tribution yet to make than any other | 


people that live. They make up about 
one-fourth of the population of the 
world today. 


[NOTE: Next month I am going to | 
tell you a great many more interesting | 


*This ‘Tooth Paste makes 


things about the Chinese people.| 


Waste Land Pro- 
duces Beef 


Marion FINLEY produces from 16 
to 18 baby beef each year on his farm in 
Vermillion County, Illinois. The cow 
herd lives on materials that are un 
marketable. The same is true of the 
calves until they go into the feedlot. 

“T have about 30 acres of waste land 
on my farm and between 30 and 40 acres 
on my sister’s farm, which I operate,” 
said Finley. ““The cow herd and the 
calves go into these wasteland pastures 
as soon as the grass is ready in the 
spring. By the time they have eaten 
down the bluegrass I have some second- 
crop clover ready for them. This usually 
lasts until the bluegrass in the wasteland 
pastures greens up in the fall. They graze 
on this until frost and then go into the 
stalk fields. They are carried thru the 
coldest part of the winter on fodder, 
damaged clover, and soybean hay.” 

When Finley puts the calves in the 
feedlot he usually buys a few other 


calves of the same age to go with them. | 


They are fed a ration consisting of 
ground corn and oats, cottonseed meal, 
clover hay, and corn silage. Sometimes 
the calves are sold when they weigh 750 
pounds, or they may be held until they 
average more than 1,000 pounds. Even 
tho these calves may sell for as low as 
five cents a pound, finished, they bring 
in a nice income above feed costs.— 


K. S., Ind. 








Four-Generation Pedigree Blanks, 25 
cents a dozen. Order by number, S.D.- 
4, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
































































































my teeth look Marvelous 


| Dear Mabel: 

In spite of the depression, George and 
I managed to enjoy life during the last 
few months. 
| I guess I wrote you that George had 
| taken his third salary cut and that we 
| are now calling the old place on the hill 
“‘the-next-to-nothing-house” because we 
have next to nothing to keep it going. 

But honestly, Mabel, it’s been fun dis- 
covering how easy it is to get along with- 
out things we used to consider important. 

I am dressing on about a tenth of what 
\I used to. We are eating for about a 
third of what it used to cost. And if you 
| were to see me in my bathing suit, which 
|I made myself, you’d say it was a good 
|thing (about the food, I mean) because 
| I’ve actually lost just pounds. 
| And George beams on me as he hasn’t 
beamed in years. We are really getting 
acquainted all over again. We are actu- 

















--- yet I pay only 25¢ a tube”’ 


ally finding happiness in the depression. 

By the way, I’ve found you can save 
money on tooth paste just as you can on 
toilet goods and groceries. Let me give 
you a little helpful home hint. Try Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. It makes my teeth 
look simply marvelous. And, of course, 
the fact that it saves about $3 a year, 
over 50¢ tooth pastes, is a particularly 
happy thought in these times. I don’t 
know why I never tried it before. I’ve 
used Listerine all my life but somehow 
I never did get acquainted with the Tooth 
Paste until recently. 

George wishes to be remembered and 
says that if you have still got your 
Chevvie it would be nice to have you 
dash down and take in one of the foot- 
ball games this fall. 


Lots of love, 
Helen 


LISTERINE TOOTH PA 


15¢ 
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A Weed about 
Sunburn 


If you want to avoid a painful burn | 
apply a thin coating of ‘Vaseline’ 
Petroleum Jelly to your arms, shoulders | 
and legs before exposing them to the} 
sun. Permits tanning without burning. 
Hasten to apply soothing ‘Vaseline’ 
generously on any sunburned area. Re- 
peat frequently until the pain and red- 
ness disappear. There’s nothing better. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 





If youdon'tseeit you arenot getting the 
en product of Chesebrough Mfg. 
, Cons'd., 17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BEST 10¢ JAR RINGS| 











NOW COST BUT 5¢ 





The RED RING with the WHITE LIP 


re sto 


-and its safe / 





Asalways—highest grade LIVE rubber. Withstands boil- 
ing and steam. Meets U.S. Dept. Agriculture require- 
ments. Approved by Good Housekeeping, Delineator | 
Institute, Household Searchlight. If your dealer cannot 





supply you send us 25¢ for 5 doz. Cupples Co., St. Louis 


on Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, farm 
homes ~ all purposes for 


sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 229, G. NW. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Clean Milk Boosts Profits 


should not be the source of bacteria that 
find their way into the milk. In modern 
dairies the filthy habit of wet milking is 
not tolerated. The milkers wash their 
hands before milking and use reasonable 
care and the milker does not introduce 
a significant number of bacteria into the 
milk. 


None of the factors we have so far 
discussed are responsible for the intro- 
duction of large numbers of bacteria into 
milk. It is the utensils that introduce the 
great numbers of bacteria into milk. Un- 
less the utensils are very carefully 
steamed or chemically sterilized, they 
will add many times more bacteria to the 
milk than all other sources combined. 
Milk is nearly a perfect food for bacteria 
for essentially the same reasons that it 
is a perfect food for young animals. A 
small amount of milky water provides an 
ideal place for the multiplication of bac- 
teria. After a few hours’ growth the bac- 
teria in a moist, unsterilized pail will be 
so numerous as to add tremendous num- 
| bers to the milk. Improperly cared for 
milking machines likewise add great 
numbers of bacteria to milk. Both of 
these important sources of bacteria can 
be controlled with but little labor and 
at a very low cost. 

As soon after milking as convenient 
the separator parts, milk coolers, can 
and pails should be rinsed with clean, 
cool water. Next, they should be washed 
with warm water and washing powder to 
remove the milk fat. Your next step de- 
pends upon the equipment at hand. If 
you have a steam sterilizer and you are 
willing to take the time to insure thoro 
steam sterilization, it will prove very 
satisfactory. Most people realize that 
simply washing in hot water does not 
kill the undesirable germs. A teakettle 
of hot water brought from the kitchen 
will do but little good. 

On farms not properly equipped for 
steam sterilization, chemical steriliza- 
tion offers an entirely satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. After the utensils 
have been washed in warm water, they 
are inverted to drain and dry. They 
should be placed so that the air can cir- 
culate into the inside of the pails and 
cans. For this reason, milk pails should 
never be telescoped into each other. 

All utensils should be screened against 
flies, Then, just before milking, all the 
equipment that is going to come into 
contact with the milk should be steril- 
ized by rinsing with a dilute hypochlo- 
rite solution. This solution will almost 
instantly destroy the undesirable types 
of bacteria. The small amounts of hypo- 
chlorite that are carried over into the 
milk will in no way injure the quality or 
wholesomeness of the milk. 

There are several commercial hypo- 
chlorites on the market the use of which 
will give good results. In general, it will 
not be found profitable to attempt the 
manufacture of homemade solutions. 
One ounce of concentrated commercial 
hypochlorite solution added to a gallon 
of water provides a solution of ample 


| sterilizing strength. This will cost about 


a cent and a half a gallon. 
To justify their initial cost and up- 
keep milking machines must save labor 


[| Continued from page 6 | 


without at the same time injuring the 
quality of the milk produced. In the 
past, the methods used for handling 
milking machines have often required so 
much work to keep them in a sanitary 
condition that the time saved in milking 
was lost in caring for the machine. If 
the machine is not properly cared for it 
becomes a breeding place for bacteria, 
with the result that the quality of the 
milk is injured. 

Theoretically, it is possible to main- 
tain milking machines in a sanitary con- 
dition by cleaning and heat sterilization. 
Actually few farms have the equipment 
necessary to properly sterilize dairy 
utensils and milking machines. Even 
where such equipment is available, the 
time required, for heat sterilization after 
each milking often makes heat steriliza- 
tion impractical. In addition, repeated 
heating materially shortens the life of 
the rubber parts of the milking machine 
and frequent replacements must be 
made. Chemical sterilization is therefore 
a practical necessity. 

Immediately following the milking 
you should rinse the machine by allow- 
ing clean, cold water to be drawn thru 
the units. This can be easily done by 
dropping the teat cups into a pail of 
clean water while the power is still on. 
Your next step is to remove the milk 
fat which closely adheres to the rubber 
parts and causes their rapid deteriora- 
tion. If your machine does not have 
aluminum parts, a dilute lye solution 
will convert this fat into a soap which 
readily dissolves in the dilutelye solution. 


The proper solution is most easily 
made by dissolving one can of high test 
lye in one gallon of water. An iron or 
granite kettle is suitable for this pur 
pose, but aluminum should never be 
used. When dissolved, this lye stock 
solution should be transferred to a gal- 
lon bottle and kept tightly stoppered, 
as it will gradually lose its strength if 
exposed to the air. A small glassful 
(about 6 ounces) of this lye stock solu- 
tion added to a gallon of water makes 
the proper solution to remove the fat 
from the machine. You should milk this 
solution thru the machine immediate- 
ly following the water rinse. If the ma 
chine has aluminum parts, it will be 
necessary for you to remove the fat by 
brushing with washing powder in warm 
water. 

The machine is now ready for chemi- 
cal sterilization. The milking machine is 
placed in a rack. Dilute hypochlorite 
solution, usually made up of about one 
ounce of a commercial hypochlorite so- 
lution to a gallon of water, is used to fill 
the inflations and tubing. Nothing more 
need be done until time for the next 
milking when you need only to pull the 
tube out of the slot and allow the solu- 
tion to drain out. 

Many satisfactory racks are on the 
market. The one illustrated does the 
work in a satisfactory way and has the 
advantage of costing very little to 
build. Where all the materials are pur 
chased, they cost less than ten cents 
All that is required is one 2 x 4 twelve 
inches long, and two 2 x 4’s eleven inches 
long, with three 14-inch pieces of lath. 
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The Growing Child 


Here is Mary, and before you 
have a chance to take a second 
look, you will be convinced that 
all is well with her and her world. 
Not only her mother but her 
neighbors (and neighbors know) 
say that Mary is always a happy, 
peppy, friendly child. There is 
just one reason and that is because 
Mary is healthy. 

Every mother of growing chil- 
dren wants them to be strong and 
healthy, and the wise mother 
knows that she does need advice. 
We have the best advice that 
can be obtained for you. It comes 
from Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
one of the greatest health authori- 
ties in the country. Send to Suc- 
cessful Farming, 1207 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
his beautifully illustrated book. 
“The Growing Child.” It is 
priced at only 20 cents, and is so 
beautifully and simply illustrated 
that even our little Mary would 
love to “read it.” 











A Paraffin Pot 


Putrtinc the paraffin caps on the 
ielly glasses brings forth a sigh as full of 
weet relief as does putting away the last 
piece of a big ironing! It’s the climax of a 
iob well done. 

It has become even more of a pleasure 
to me since I invested in a little metal 
ten-cent teapot in which I always keep a 
supply of wax for sealing purposes. Thus 
the paraffin is always ready to do its 
duty, is melted in a jiffy, and comes out 
of the spout neatly, without danger of 
spill or splatter. 

When wax is removed from jelly 
glasses, it is washed, dropped into the 
teapot, and used over and over. Since 
the pot has a hinged top, no dust can 
vet at the wax, and the top never slides 
ff at a critical moment.—]J. C. P., Kans. 





PATENTED! ... because 


it’s utterly different 


Equalizer KOTEX 


VAN (NS Ae a0 
protection 



















| epson radically improved. . . Kotex 

re bettered all the time 
...yet offered at lower and lower prices. 
Today you can buy Kotex with the 
New Equalizer at any drug, dry goods 
or department store. 


New Patented Equalizer 


The new patented Equalizer in Kotex 
gives 20 to 30% greater protection; 
more adequate but less bulky protec- 
tion; a feeling of lasting safety. An 
intimate explanation of the new Equal- 
izer is given you on the direction sheet 
inside the package. 

Ends, of course, are “phantomized”’ 
... mot only rounded but flattened, 
tapered, made absolutely non-revealing. 
Absorbency, softness, disposability are 
identically the same as in the Kotex 
you've always known. Its soft, downy 
filler never was softer, never gave 
you such perfect comfort 
as it does now—with the 
new Equalizer. It can be 
worn on either side with 
equal protection. 


Why no sanitary pad can 
be “‘just like the new 













Unique to Kotex Equalizer Kotex”’ 
This new Equalizer is so Yes, it looks simple, but this 
7 : device took 2% years to per- 
unique it has been protec ted fect. muenane can Se made, 
, . " 22 they will be made, but it can- 
by patent No. 1,863,333. not truthfully be said of any 


7 - other pad that it is like the 

Try it. Learn for your- New Kotex with Patented 

self the safety, the security Equalizer. ..and this is why: 
and undreamed of comfort ] —it took two and one-half 


years to perfect. 

2 —2 board of three hundred 
women tested it. 

3 — medical authority of high 


to be found in Kotex 
with Patented Equalizer. 


You will want to try the repute checked their find- 
Kotex narrow adjustable ings. 

belt... the final perfection 4. —x AND, the United States 
in sanitary comfort... Government granted Pat- 


ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 
it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 
Diastrations and text copr. 1983, Kotex Co. 


designed to give wearing 
ease such as has never be- 
fore been possible. 
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A Hess Sprayed 
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WATCH a Hess-Fly-Sprayed cow 
stroll out into the pasture, fill her 
paunch, then lie down and chew her 
cud—free from fly-torment. That’s 
what tells in the milk pail in the 
evening. 

Dr. Hess Fly Spray not only re- 
pels and kills stable flies—but it’s 
just as effective against the gad or 
warble fly—the annual loss from 
which is estimated at from fifty to 
one hundred million dollars. 
® Twenty-two cows were last-sum- 
mer-sprayed at the Research Farm 
—and not one single warble showed 
up on the entire herd this spring. 
That’s proof of fly protection. 

When you can buy Dr. Hess Fly 
Spray at the new reduced price, 
you cannot afford to mix your own 
spray and take chances on blister- 
ing your cows, tainting the milk, 
and doing a half-way job. 

Buy Dr. Hess Fly Spray and get 
the best. See your local Dr. Hess 
dealer, or write to Dr. Hess & 


Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Fiy Spray 


kills and repels 








NEW 1933 
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Reduction 
Send for New Low Model Melotte 
catalog, new low prices, 30 days’ 
free trial, $5.00 per month offers. “ 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


H. B. on, U. S. 
2843 W.19th St.. Dept. g.25 
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GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment pian or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 





H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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If you are interested in a Federal farm loan, write your local association 
or to the Federal Land Bank in your district as shown on this map 


We Can Get Credit Relief 


{ Continued from page 9 | 


You will only waste time if you follow 
any other course. It will not be possible 
for you to receive immediate service be- 
cause your case must be checked over, 
but insurance companies and banks have 
been asked to withhold foreclosures until 
the new law can become effective, and 
this will be done. 


My Vacation Trip 


My FIRST trip this summer was in 
July to the Minnesota State Park. We 
saw the pageant commemorating the 
1ooth anniversary of the arrival of 
Schoolcraft and his party at the source 
of the Father of Waters. 

This July Sunday morning, father, 
mother, my two brothers, and myself 
drove to the park. At 11 o'clock we ar- 
rived at the entrance. It was wonderful 
riding thru those large, straight pines. 
First we saw the elk, buffalo, and then 
Douglas Lodge, on the way to the camp 
ground. Then we ate lunch and watched 
the deer. After that we visited the bea- 
ver dams and the Indian village. Most 
of the Indian children were eating pie. I 
crossed the little bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi and saw the boats loaded with 
the largest logs, such as were cut in 
lumber days. 

At 2:30 o'clock we listened to the 
Wadena band, and saw the Park Rapids 
drum corps give one of the finest drills. 
Then the Indians came from their vil- 
lages to give their welcome dance. The 
squaws showed how they planted their 
grain, and Indian children played their 
games. Their costumes were of many 
colors. The old chiefs were painted. 
Finally a boat was seen near the shore. 
It represented Henry Rowe Schoolcraft 
and party as they anchored. Schoolcraft 
greeted the old Indian chiefs and soon 
made friends. What a will power School- 
craft must have had! He told the In- 
dians something and showed ther his 
map. The chief sent one of his Indians 
away with Schoolcraft and party. 


On their return they enacted the coun- 
cils that followed the discovery of Lake 
Itasca to be the head of the Mississippi. 
Here they planted the United States 
flag. The Indians seemed very happy to 
know Schoolcraft was their friend. They 
showed their appreciation by giving a 
dance, to which Schoolcraft and his 
party danced. Schoolcraft gave the 
Indians gifts before he left and the 
squaws gave the white men some of their 
food. 

All the Indians felt very sad when 
Schoolcraft left. They came back walk 
ing slowly with bowed heads and sat 
around their fires in sadness. One of the 
white men remained and was married 
later to an Indian girl. The marriage 
dance was much different from the other 
dances given. I could see it pleased the 
Indian people very much to act before 
so many hundreds of people. 

As I sat there, I saw a remarkable 
picture of nature in all its beauty. The 
beauty of the sun sparkling on the water 
at the head of the Mississippi and then 
lowering behind those tall pines will al- 
ways remain in my mind.—R. D., Minn. 

[NOTE: This is one of the prize vaca- 
tion trip stories in a contest conducted 
last fall for the readers of the boys’ page in 
Successtul Farming.—Editors. | 


Coming Events 


June 1-November Sentury o rogress, Chicago, 
J 1-N I 1—Cent iP Ct 


Illinois. 


August 23-September 1—lowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Seqgemees 1-8—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Se ptember 2-9— Minnesota State Fair, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 
September 2-8 

Indiana. i 
September 4-9—New York State Fair, 
N. Y 


Topeka, Kan- 


Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 


Syracuse, 

September 11-16—Kansas Free Fair, 
sas. 

October 2-8 
lowa. 


Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 


—Dairy 





The many friends of W. B. Barney 
were saddened by the news of his death 
in Des Moines, M: ay 25. He was known 
primarily for his many activities in con- 
nection with the Holstein breed. He was 
also the veteran of many legal battles in 
behalf of the industry, and dairymen 
everywhere are indebted to him. 
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Veterinary 


Mastitis.—I have had a very hard and 
unsuccessful time trying to get any informa- 
tion regarding the so-called spider teat. 
About 4 months ago I had a cow that had 
one bad teat; that is, the opening was on the 
side, which made it very hard to milk. I 
decided to dry that quarter as I had done 
last year. Last year she dried up without any 
trouble but this time her udder became very 
gore and swelled until it broke and pus ran 
for some time. She recovered in time, but 
since then I’ve had several cows which caused 
me much worry. These cows were afflicted 
just as soon as they were fresh. 

had to use a milking tube, as it was im- 
possible to get any milk without it. For a 
while this seemed to be all right but little by 
little the milk turned to water, that is, a red 
colored fluid, and ended by being pus which I 
had to work out by gently massaging the 
udder. 

The next two cases were cows that had been 
fresh for three months or more.—E. J., Kans. 

A virulent type of infection with pus-pro- 
ducing germs (streptococci) causes the condi- 
tion you describe. Use of a milking tube al- 
most invariably spreads the infection into the 
udder and causes destructive mastitis (gar- 
get) even when precautions are taken to 
sterlize the instrument and teat. To get rid 
of the infection it will be necessary to isolate 
every cow that is affected or that has become 
a “three teater” and fit for the butcher. They 
may nurse calves during the fitting process, 
but the unsound milk should be stripped out 
several times daily and destroyed. When the 
cows have been removed, perfectly cleanse, 
disinfect, and whitewash the stable, including 
the floors and gutters. The disease is incur- 
able when established. Early treatment by a 
competent veterinarian is recommended. 


IncomPLETE Ration.—We have cows that 
were fresh in April. They had corn and 
fodder all winter and since fresh they get 3 
quarts of chop feed and fodder twice a day 
with a noon feeding of fodder. They are 
very poor and when turned out on grass will 
hunt bones and bricks and chew them instead 
of eating grass. We give plenty of salt. Would 
like your advice on what to do.—J. W. M., 
Ohio. 

The cows crave necessary elements not fur- 
nished by the incomplete ration, which is 
lacking in protein, vitamins, and lime. Feed 
ground grains, 20 percent of wheat bran, and 
some oilmeal. Mix 4 pounds of steamed bone- 
meal with each 100 pounds of ground feed. 
Supply alfalfa or clover, and substitute 
iodized salt for ordinary salt. Apply to your 
state experiment station for a bulletin on 
minerals for livestock. 


CanKeErR.—I have a valuable brood mare 
that has the “‘canker’’ in both front feet. The 
frog of the foot is almost entirely eaten away. 
I have been doctoring her for the past two 
months but all to no avail. She is gradually 
growing worse. Would appreciate any advice 
you can give me.—E. F. H., Pennsylvania. 

In canker of the frog and sole the horn is 
replaced by a sprouting or fungus-like growth 
of proudflesh, which is quite sensitive, bleeds 
readily when cut, and returns at once when 
removed. That condition is difficult to cure. 
Cleanse the hoof and cut away loose or rot- 
ten horn, but do not cut the spongy growth. 
Swab the latter with formaldehyde solution 
and then keep covered with powdered alum 
covered with oakum or cotton bound in place 
to cause firm pressure. Renew the alum daily. 
Keep the stall floor clean and dry. 
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T TAKES MORE than good gaso- 
line to make an old car kick up 

its heels and act young again. It 
takes good gasoline plus the life- 
restoring action of Ethyl fluid. 

Inside the car engine, Ethyl fluid 
banishes harmful knock and slug- 
gishness. It brings lost youth and 
power back to your motor. It gives 
you again the old thrill when you 
step on it! 

These days, when we have to do 
without so many things, we need the 
pleasure our cars can give us. And 
even if you don’t place dollars and 
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NEXT TIME GeT ETHYL 


ETHYL ! 


cents value on the fun of driving 
with Ethyl Gasoline, you'll make 
savings in lessened repair bills that 
more than offset the small extra cost. 
The next 
thing to a brand new car is your 
present car with Ethyl. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New York City. 


Just remember: best 


FOR SUMMER DRIVING: Warm weather ag- 
gravates the knocking evil. Knocking in turn 
causes further overheating, runs up repair 
bills and spoils summer trips. The Ethyl] fluid 
in Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful knock 
and thereby keeps the motor cooler. The 
hotter the day, the more you need Ethyl. 
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YOU MUST 
GAMBLE ... 


then gamble with 
cards instead of 
your hogs. : 


Hog raising, without the —" 
advice and cooperation of 
veterinarian, is truly a gamb Rg a 
a gamble you cannot afford to 
take, for it involves not only your 
profits, but your investment as 
well. Many are the perils that 
beset the hog raiser—but your 
veterinarian recognizes and suc- 
cessfully combats symptoms and 
dangers of which untrained men 
are unaware. 


Let Your Veterinarian 
Vaccinate Your Herd 


This wonderful preventive meas- 
ure, which has proved a blessing 
when rightly used, becomes a 
menace in unskilled hands. It is 
as important to know when not 
to vaccinate as it is to vaccinate 
at the proper time. 


When necro, flu and other low- 
grade infections are present, vaccination 
becomes extremely hazardous, Only your 
veterinarian understands and recognizes 
these danger signals—he can tell when, 
and in addition knows how, to vaccinate 
with assurance of success, The govern- 
ment has warned all stock raisers to ‘‘vac- 
cinate against Hog a *—but, again, 
we warn, be sure it is done by a veteri- 
narian, 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
Live Stock Exchange Building 
So. Omaha, Nebraska 


ASSOCIATED 
SERUM PRODUCEHS wc 


COMBINED FOR MUTU 
PROTECTION 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
is an organization of 22 leading producers 
whose object is to protect the serum industry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 
proper administration of serum and virus. 


CONSULT VOUR 
LOCAL VETERINARIAN 
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Higher Cattle Prices Ahead 


Ivprovep fat cattle prices during 
the October to December period of 1933 
seem highly probable. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. In the first place 
we had a good summer market in 1932, 
with a decline in November and De- 
cember. 

There is an old “saw” among cattle 
feeders that one “finds his money where 
he lost it.” Consequently, in 193 33, one 
would look for fat cattle money in No- 
vember or December, where he lost it 
last year. No rule works perfectly in 
economics where the behavior of people 
has to be dealt with, but there is more 
truth than poetry in this old saying of 

cattlemen. The good summer market of 
1932 baited feeders to feed for that 
period in 1933 and the bad luck late in 
1932 left too much of a bad taste to stir 
up enthusiasm for that part of 1933. 
Other things being favorable, this ten- 
dency alone works for a good late mar- 
ket in 1933. 


The fourth reason for higher cattl 
prices this fall is the effect of corn prices 
during 1933 on the fat cattle movement 
Corn prices reached a low in February 
1933 and then staged an advance. A 
early as April there were some inquiries 
from southwest feeders as to whether 
they had better plan on feeding for late 
1933 or not. 


A NUMBER of studies have indicated 
that the maximum effect of higher cor: 
prices comes about six months late: 
This suggests that during the six months 
April to September, or May to October, 
the advance in corn prices in 1933 should 
accomplish most of its work in the hu: 
rying up of the marketing of fed cattl 
and in checking the buying of iabchers 
and feeders. If the 1933 corn crop proves 
to be small so that April corn price levels 
are fairly well maintained, then there is 
still more reason for believing in this 
tendency. 





Another factor 
is the corn crop. 
A big, cheap corn 
crop tends toload 
the end of the 
year with fed cat- 
tle. A short corn 
crop at higher 
prices puts on the 
brakes. The 1932 
corn crop was 
large, considering 
demand condi- 
tions. It, there- 
fore, helped to 
bear down on 
cattle prices at 
the end of 1932 


Like marigold. 


To banish tears. 


As how you live. 





BIRTHDAYS 


It’s only as a memory 
That you grow old. 
Your body is an annual 


Your friends remember you the best 
By deeds, not years; 
By joys you scatter on the way 


It’s not the years that count as much 


It’s not the things you get from life 
But what you give. 


All of these sit 
uations suggest 
that May, June, 
or July 193 
should see a turn 
ing point upward 
in fat cattle 
prices that 
amounts to more 
than a small sea 
sonal advance 
With most cir 
cumstances fa 
voring a summer 
low there are 
good reasons for 
believing that the 
bottom for fat 


—Alson Secor. 








A large corn crop 

also tends to increase the supply of good 
to choice fed steers the following summer 

up to September or October. This is 

especially true if there are large supplies 

of corn in the Cornbelt proper as is the 
case this year. 


Pressure of supplies on the summer 
market resulting in low prices dis- 
courages early lates buying so that 
there is no early competition between 
packer-buyer and countryman. This 
takes further support away from the 
summer market. If the 1933 corn crop 
appears to be small, then there will be 
still further reason why many will not 
rush in early to buy feeders and conse- 
quently less likelihood of the end of 1933 
being loaded down with feed cattle. 

A small 1933 corn crop, therefore, 
would give additional reason for believ- 
ing in stronger fat cattle prices during 
the October to December period. Fur- 
thermore, most of the cattle on feed now 
seem to be headed for a summer market. 

A third reason for higher beef prices 
this fall is that there has been a move- 
ment under way for a long time to mar- 
ket livestock at an earlier age. The creep- 
fed calf is another tendency in this di- 
rection. Because of the relatively greater 
safety of the cow herd and the ading 
of light cattle, and especially after the 
punishment taken by heavy cattle early 
In 1933, there has been a swing in 1933 
toward light cattle. This may check any 
quand of heavy cattle by early 1934, 
unless the 1933 corn crop is a large one. 


cattle prices has 
been passed for several years. Such an 
uptrend from a cyclical low point adds 
strength to end-of-the-year prices. The 
last three months of the year are par- 
ticularly sensitive to a cyclical move- 
ment up or down in fat cattle prices. 
Consequently the price increase may be 
very marked at that time. 

Finally, the influence of the inflation- 
ary movement under way is likely to 
persist in some degree for several years. 
In the depression period, 1814 to 1843, 
there was an inflationary period during 
1835, 1836, and 1837. It was accom 
panied by wheat crop failures in Europe 
and the United States, increased rail- 
road construction in the United States, a 
boom in foreign trade, land speculation, 
and paying off of the national debt. It 
followed a reduction of the amount of 
gold in the dollar in 18 34. 

Likewise there was an inflationary 
period in the depression period, 1864 to 
1897. It came in 1880, 1881, and 1882 
and was accompanied by active railroad 
building, speculation and corners in 
commodities, active foreign trade, and 
increased immigration into the United 
States. It followed the Bland-Allison 
Act of 1878, reinstating silver as legal 
tender. 

In other words, similar experiences 
suggest that inflation will persist in its 
influence to raise commodity prices for 
some time whether its effects be endur- 
ing or not. It is Gne more situation at 
least favoring end-of-the-year fat cattle 
prices.—R. M. Green, Kans. 
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Swine Vaccination 
Requires Care 


Hoc cholera virus is a product which 
should be handled only by experienced 
persons, This is especially true of the 
practice of vaccination. 

\ recent incident in Nebraska em- 
phasizes this point. A farmer vaccinated 
his hogs in the fall and put away the 
balance of the bottle of virus. In the 
spring housecleaning his wife threw it 
out. The bottle broke. The chickens 
scattered it. He lost his spring pig crop. 
Hundreds of comparable instances can 
be found. If one isn’t very careful in 
handling virus he is not only endanger- 
ing his own hogs but those of his 
neighbors as well, 

Because of the nature of virus some 
states have very rigid iaws covering the 
handling and distribution of it. In other 
states the laws are very lax and in some 
states almost anyone may buy and use 
virus. It is usually from such states as 
this latter group that we get most re- 
ports of cholera outbreaks due to negli- 
gence. lowa is in a middle ground posi- 
tion. Any farmer who, with nine of his 
neighbors, will pay $3 each to cover the 
cost of a two-day school in his com- 
munity and attend that school may 


obtain a permit which will be in force | 


the rest of his life. He must, of course, 
show a reasonable knowledge and abili- 
ty. If he uses that permit 12 years, that 
means it costs him one hour of time and 
25 cents a year for it. Nothing could be 
more reasonable. His neighbors have 
the right to demand that much of him 
for the safety of their own hogs, 

\nother important point is that we 
have many areas in the Cornbelt which 
are comparatively cholera free. How 
long will they stay this way where we 
have no restrictions on the handling of 
virus? Such communities have a right to 
demand that virus be handled only by 
those qualified to do so, That means 
either a good veterinarian or a farmer 
who is properly trained. 

Stull another consideration from the 
wner’s standpoint is that a proper diag- 
osis should be made before vaccinat- 
ing. If a herd is badly infected with 
“necro,” the hogs may not be able to 
vaccination till treated for the 
ecro.”” This condition may exist even 
where there are few symptoms of 
ecro apparent. 

In ot cases hogs may have been ex- 
posed to cholera or may be coming down 
with it. In such cases it may be unsafe 
use virus at all and it may be neces- 
sary to depend entirely on temporary 

munization with serum. Dozens of 
such examples could be mentioned but 
the important point is that many losses 
can be prevented by a proper diagnosis 
of the herd before vaccinating. Reason- 

y rigid requirements in vaccinating 

! 1 he andling of virus will pay every hog 
producer, 


Sta nd 


; 





[he National Swine Show will be 
| again this year in connection with 
Illinois State Fair. The dates are 
\ugust 19-26. A feature of the show will 
the educational meats and slaughter 
tests exhibits. 





Curing Meats, bulletin No. 241, Cor- 
ell University, Ithaca, New York. 












HERES REAL 
| FARM RELIEF! 


THOUSANDS OF EXTRA 
MILES . . . BECAUSE IT’S 
EXTRA-STURDY ... AND 





i 
we [> 
YOUR CHOICE OF 4 OR 6 
COMPLETE PLIES UNDER 


THE TREAD ... FULL-FLOAT- 
ING IN LIVE RUBBER. 


| 
| 
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FAMOUS NON-SKID TREAD 
REDUCES DANGER OF SKID- 
DING TO A MINIMUM. 





rd 





BUILT TO LAST. 














T’S MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 


..» This Sensational Bid that Goodrich is 
Making to Win America’s Farm Business 


N LOWER first cost and greater 

tire mileage, the new Goodrich 
AA Quality tire is a money-saving 
value that millions of farmers will 
welcome. 

And why not? The Goodrich Cava- 
lier was built for YOU—purposely 
developed to help millions of farmers 
avoid buying cheap “bargain built’ 
tires in order to save money. 

It’s a big, extra-sturdy tire... 
specially processed to give abnormally 
long wear. And at $5.00—well, only 
the Goodrich sensational bid for farm 
business makes possible such a price. 

The old-fashioned way of buying 
tires—thumbing through pink sheets 
and handbills for rock-bottom prices 
—is no longer the way to save tire 
money. Instead, decide now to make 
Goodrich “AA Quality” your stand- 
ard tire. It will cost you less in the 
beginning . . . and save you many 
more dollars in the end. 





Goodrich Truck Tires will also save 
you money. There’s a Goodrich Tire 
for every transportation need. Large 
trucks —small trucks— trailers — 
tractors. Hauling costs come down— 
profits go up with Goodrich Truck 
Tires on your farm vehicles. 


Investigate! 


Have your nearest Goodrich dealer 
show you these sensational tire values. 
See for yourself what Goodrich is do- 
ing to help you save money ... ata 
time when every saving counts. 


QUALITY 


only “Ty 90 


Geddes & » change without notice 
© any State Sales 


Goodrich Cavalier 


AA QUALITY AT A MONEY-SAVING PRICE 
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ON'T risk spoiling your season’s 
i pebh of home canned foods. 
More than ever before, be sure your 
rings are the kind you can trust. Good 
Luck Ja ar Rubbers are safe. They seal 
and stay sealed because they are made 
of new, /ive rubber that stays alive. 
And at 10¢ a doz., 3 doz. for 25¢, less 
than a penny a jar, they are the cheap- 
est canning insurance you can buy. 
Ask, by name, for 






















Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


The standard of safe sealing. Used by home 
canners everywhere for over 20 years. More 
sold than any other kind. If your dealer 
hasn't them, order direct from us. 


HOME CANNERS’ TEXT BOOK 10¢ 


Most complete and reliable we know of. 
Follow approved canning instructions. 80 
pages of recipes, new methods, etc. With 
81 ipply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
gummed, and printed with names of vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
24 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
IMPORTANT. W hen buying new jars, it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Ailas 3-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These 
are the only jars which come to you from 
the glass factory all equipped with the 
famous Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 

ra Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 


CALLOUSES 


SAFE DOUBLE ACTING TREATMENT! 
ENDS PAIN 
INSTANTLY 


Quickly Removes Them 


Ten seconds after you ap- 
ply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
every trace of pain is gone! 
These thin, protective pads 
remove pressure on the 
tender spot; soothe and 
heal any soreness; make 
walking a pleasure. Used with the separate 
Medicated Disks, included at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads loosen and remove the 

entire callous in a few days! Easy to apply. 
Won't come off in the bath. At all drug, shoe 
and department stores—only 35¢ box, 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 



















































NO RISK | is taken when you buy mer- 

.dise or products for the 
farm and home alive’ in eondeatiel Farming 
Every dvertives nent is guaranteed. 
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must put an end to cut-throat competi- 
tion and wasteful disorder. The emer- 
gency adjustment act makes it lawful 
and practical for them to get together 
and do so. It provides for a control of 
production to accord with actual need, 
and for an orderly distribution of es- 
sential supplies. 


“In the end, we envision programs of 


planned land use; and we must turn our 
thought to this end immediately, for 
many thousands of refugees from urbs in 
pinch and hunger are turning, with little 
or no guidance, to the land. A tragic 
number of city families are reoccupying 
abandoned farms, farms on which born 
farmers, skilled, patient, and accustomed 
to doing with very little, were unable to 
make a go of it. In consequence of this 
back flow there are now thirty-two 
million people on the farms of the 
United States, the greatest number ever 
recorded in our history.” 


SECRETARY WALLACE realizes 
that the application of this law to en- 
hance farm prices will be futile ‘unless 
we can get re-employment going, length- 
en payrolls, and shorten breadlines. Our 
first effort as to agriculture will be to ad- 
just production downward, with safe 
margins to provide enough food for all. 
This effort will continue until such time 
as diminishing stocks raise prices to a 
point where the farmer’s buying power 
will be as high as it was in the pre-war 
years 1909 to 1914... We do not propose 
to reduce agricultural production sche- 
dules to a strictly domestic basis... The 
immediate job, as I see it now, is to or- 
ganize American agriculture to reduce 
its output to domestic needs, plus that 
amount which we can export at a profit. 
If within a year or so it happens that 
the world tide turns, and world trade 
revives, we still can utilize to excellent 
advantage our crop adjustment and con- 
trolled distribution set-up. We can find 
out how much they really want over 
there, and at what price, and then we 
can take off the brakes and step on the 
gas a little at a time, deliberately, not 
recklessly and blindly, as we have in 
times past. We can speed up just enough 
to meet that demand for our products 
which will return a decent price 5 

In a few words the story is told 
what brought us to a condition of over- 
production. Mr. Wallace said, “The war 
rushed us out upon the markets of the 
world. Fifty million acres of Europe, not 
counting Russia, went out of cultivation. 
Food prices rose Before the surge 
was over we had put to the plow a vast 
new area. To replace the fifty million 
lost acres of Europe, America had added 
thirty million acres to its tilled domain 
and thrown its whole farm plant into 
high gear. When the war ended, Europe 
needed those extra thirty million acres 
of ours no longer... . Yet America went 
on producing for the world market just 
as if that market still were there. 

“We were driven to these increased 
plantings by individual economic forces 
running wild, The fixed charges farmers 
have to pay—taxes, freight rates, in- 
terest—have stayed up, or even mounted 

. We now have stored two or three 
times as much wheat as we normally 





Production Control Planned 





[ Continued from page 8 | 





carry over from year to year, and we 
have in hand a cotton carryover of at 
least three times normal Today, 
agriculture is twice as much deflated as 
general industry... . 

“The adjustment we seek calls first of 
all for a mental adjustment. It calls for 
a willing reversal of driving, pioneer 
opportunism .... We have had enough, 
and more than enough, of headlong and 
heedless competitions. We begin to see 
now that if we try to keep on with that 
lack of system, letting the devil take 
the hindmost, we all drift toward the 
status of the hindmost, and the devil 
takes all . P 

Secretary y Wallace takes seriously the 
great responsibilities placed upon him by 
this new emergency farm law. He knows 
that mistakes will be made, and that it 
is impossible to please all the people. He 
recognizes that agriculture is no longer 
the only essential or basic industry. He 
says: “If the farmer is to stay civilized 
he will become more and more dependent 
on the bank and the store. He has lost 
title to the role in the social structure 
which his pioneer forbears so proudly 
claimed. He is no longer the only pro- 
ducer... 21 All people who work for the 
processors are producers of food, and so 
are all the people who work for whole 
salers, jobbers, and retailers. So it goes, 
all along the line. These services are in- 
dispensable to civilization... .” 

The thing Mr. Wallace wants to em- 
phasize is that “This act provides for 
controlled production. Without that, 
no price-lifting effort can possibly work; 
because if there is no control of acreage 
the better price increases the next year’s s 
planting, and the greater harvest 
wrecks the price .. . . Uniess as we lift 
farm prices, we -also unite to control 
production, this plan will not work for 
long. And the only way we can effective- 
ly control production for the long pull is 
for you farmers to organize, and stick, 
and do it yourselves . I hope that 
you will come,to feel in time, as I do 
now, that the rampageous individualist 
who signs up for adjustment, and then 
tries to cheat, is cheating not only the 
government, but his neighbors. I _—_ 
that you will come to see in this act, 

I do now, a declaration of inter- denned 
ence;a recognition of our essential unity, 
and of our reliance one upon another.” 


























“Oh Boy! Now 


Dusty the Pup: 
I can have companionship” 

















Watch The Range 


Ir IS true that growing poultry does 
not need a great deal of care. Yet it will 
pay the poultryman to keep a watchful 
eye on the birds and on the range itself. 

He should above all things avoid 
crowding them. From 100 to 125 pullets 
in a house about 10 x 12 feet in size is as 
many as should be put in one group. 
Where crowded conditions exist, pullets 
are not only short on roosting space but 
are likely to be short on hopper space. 
Good growth cannot be made under such 
conditions. 

Avoiding crowding is one way of mak- 
ing the birds comfortable. Providing 
airy houses is another. Not only are 
there many hot days while the young 
pullets are on range, but there are also 
many hot nights. A house that will per- 
mit the breeze to blow thru it both dur- 
ing the day and at night is the most com- 
fortable range house and the one that 
will help to produce the best pullets. 
Such a house has open sides entirely, 
being covered with wire as a protection 
from pests, or has sides that are hinged 
so they can be raised if necessary. 

Naturally, there should be enough 
feed hoppers and drinking pans so there 
will be a constant supply of feed and 
water. These should be arranged in the 
shade if possible so the pullets will be 
attracted to them on the hot days of 
summer. 

It will pay the poultryman to keep an 
eye on the range as well as on the birds. 
This means an inspection once or twice 
a week to see that there is no material 
on range that the young stock can pick 
at, such as the carcasses of dead animals 
or refuse from dump heaps. Picking at 
such stuff often results in digestive dis- 
orders that are similar to poisoning. 
This can be avoided if the range is 


watched.—R. R. H., Ill. 


Healthy Turkeys 
Pay 


In GROWING turkeys it is necessary 
that they be kept away from infected or 
contaminated ground. Turkey poults 
are most susceptible to disease when 
they are 2 to 6 weeks old,” said J. Keer 
Coulson, Sullivan County, Indiana. 
“After that time they are more or less 
immune to both blackhead and cocci- 
dious which are the two most dreaded 
scourges of the turkey grower. 

“| have found it advisable to keep my 
turkeys on wire floors until they are 
eight to 12 weeks old. Then the brooders 
are removed to clean ground and the 
birds allowed to range on clean fields.” 

Coulson feeds his turkeys a growing 
mash which consists of 15 to 20 percent 
powdered milk and 5 percent each of 
meatscraps and fish meal. In its native 
state the turkey is an insect-eating bird, 
similar to a meat-eating or carniverous 
animal. Since it is not far removed from 
its wild state, the turkey needs to get a 
large portion of its protein from animal 
sources, according to Coulson. From 7 
to 10 percent of the grain mash should 
consist of alfalfa meal. When birds do 
not eat dry mash readily, it can be 
moistened easily with milk. Green feed 
should be increased before the birds are 
turned out on range.—K. S., Ind. 





ALEMITE FARM LUBRICANTS 
Save costly Breakdowns 


7 


and delays at harvest line! 





ARVESTING is rush work. When 
I the grain is ready, delays are 
costly. Continuous operation during 
working hours is vitally important. The 
time wasted, caused by poor lubrica- 
tion, CAN BE SAVED! Alemite Farm 
Lubricants thoroughly guard against 
neediess wear. You are saved the 
cost and necessity of changing worn- 
out parts—the penalty of breakdowns 
that don't need to happen! 


Ordinary or “bargain grease” won't 
stand up under the heat and rush of 
harvesting. Alemite Farm Lubricants 
STAY PUT. Will not run out no matter 
how hot the weather! They are the 


if miist re oe : . : 
V sine 2 Ride iS OF Oe BOSE 


purest solidified oil —all lubricant — 
no filler—no acids or corrosives —noth- 
ing to hurt bearings, chains, sprocket 


wheels. 


If your implement dealer cannot fur- 
nish you Genuine Alemite Farm Lubri- 
cants—the Alemite name on every 
container—write factory direct. YOU 
WILL THUS SAVE MONEY, TIME and 
LABOR and enjoy the finest mechan- 
ical performance you've ever known 


at harvest time! 


ALEMITE CORPORATION (Division of 
Stewart-Warner) 1842 Diversey Park- 


way, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR THE FARM 





Relieve lameness 


while horse works 





Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 
strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
septic to aid healing of galls, boils, 
open sores. Never blisters nor re- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
being treated. Economical because so 
little goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
bottle, $2.50. W. F. Young, Inc., 
295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mase. 


use ABSORBINE 


















NEW SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

® first to introduce complete, 
standard farm building plans. See money- 
making ideas for your farm in each issue! @ 








galls, elas 


To prevent 
shoulders, chafes, and 


bruises make collars fit with 


COLLAR PADS 








All sizes. Write for folder and prices. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. fox 6, Mitwevkes, Wis. 
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WITH THESE 
JELLY RECIPES 











prizes!! 


BY 
INDIANA 
JELLY CHAMPION 


T first I was skeptical of jelly 
recipes that called for only % 
minute boiling, and jam recipes that 
took only 1 minute or so,” says Mrs. 
Olon Simmons, Indiana Champion. 
“However, I followed these Certo 
recipes exactly —with the most amaz- 
ing results. Last year, my jellies and 
jams were awarded 32 prizes at the 
Indiana State Fair for their flavor, 
color and texture. 

““And just think! With Certo and 
these Certo recipes I finish a batch of 
jelly in 12 minutes or less, after my 
fruit juice is prepared! At less cost, 
too, since none of the fruit juice boils 
away.” Certo is 
sold by all gro- 
cers. A product 
of General 
Foods. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET | 


8 Recipes under label 
on every Certo bottle 


FOWARDS 


SLASHES 





Because thousands of farm buildings can- 
not go another season without re-roofing, 
Edwards has slashed steel roofing prices 
back to the level of 19 years ago. Fire, 
lightning, wind and weather-proof. 

SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
Get our freight-paid price and $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
706-756 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 

















DIRECT 
ROM FACTORY 
' PAY THE FREIGHT 

m New Copper Stee! Farm and Poultry Fence 

reatest_ improvement in fencing in years! 
fasts YEARS longer than ordinary fencing. Write for 
new free catalog today. Quotes ‘lowest Dyices, on Fenc’ encing: 
Gates, Posts, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing.— rown. j 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. a CLEVELAND, onio0 





JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 
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Avoid Costly Field Stops 


upper elevator roller. This trouble can 
be overcome by fastening a steel strip 
to the outer end of the platform and lay- 
ing on top of the canvas so that the 
heads fall on it. This strip is standard 
equipment on most binders. In extreme 
cases where the strip does not offer 
enough resistance, the rope with which 
the twine was wrapped can be used. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to tie 
knots in the rope. 

The butter should be run as near right 
angles to the elevator rollers as possible. 
The binder head roller or slide located 
under the deck should be kept well oiled 
so it can be easily shifted for grain of 

varying height. T he header board should 
be adjusted to suit the length of the 
grain. When cutting extra long grain it 
can be laid down flat. 

During the past two years I have re- 


| ceived many requests for information on 


the binder adjustments necessary for the 
harvesting of flax. C. L. Hamilton, of the 
North Dakota State College, and D. 
Emerson Wiant of South Dakota State 
College make the following recommen- 
dations: 

“Flax is always hard to cut, and is 
especially so if it is green. The guards, 
sickle, and pitman must be kept in 
proper adjustment or the binder will not 
cut clean and may cause trouble by 
sickle breakage and have extremely 
heavy draft (see mower cutter bar ad- 
justments.) Some farmers claim that a 
smooth sickle is better than the serrated 
one with which binders are regularly 
equipped. Green flax will also result in 








-Adjust by 


lension required 
of disc 35 to 40lb 
twine disc tensif spring 


C 


@Keep knife sharp. Use on oil or 
carborundum stone to sharpen —| 
D. 


io not useafile 











Figure No. 3 


gumming of the sickle. Frequent appli- 
cations of gasoline, kerosene, and light 
oil will help to avoid this trouble. 
“Many of the farmers find that the 
flax works under the slats of the plat- 
form and lower elevator canvas. To over- 
come this difficulty they tack another 
canvas over the top of the regular canvas 
slats, thus making a double canvas with 
the slats between. 
“The binder 


attachment usually 


| Continued from page 7 | 
causes a great deal of trouble. The needle 
point must be kept sharp and the bind 
ing mechanism must be in proper ad 
justment. The binder should be set to 
tie small bundles. If the flax does not 
come out of the elevator so that the 
straw is parallel to the roller, the heads 
should be retarded by using a strap or 
rope on the platform. 

“Many farmers do not attempt to tie 
the flax bundles. Some remove the 





@Tension required to strip knot off knotte 
bills-i2 tolS lbs. ~Adjust by knotter cam 
Spring. 

Figure No. 4 


binder attachment, replacing it with the 
regular flax buncher supplied by the 
manufacturer; others just run the binder 
attachment without twine, dumping the 
flax out in loose bunches. 

“Wide reel slats are necessary to pre 
vent wrapping of the flax straw around 
the slats. A new set of slats from 4 to 6 
inches wide can be put on the reel. Most 
farmers, however, tack a strip of lino 
leum or belting on each slat to secure the 
additional width.” 


Summer Ege Profits 


For market eggs the months- from 
June to December are usually the most 
profitable for the poultryman. This has 
been the trend of the egg market during 
the past seven years. The poultryman 
who can follow thru these months with 
heavy egg production will find that the 
price of eggs becomes higher and higher 
and that his profits become greater. One 
feature of this rise in the price of eggs is 
that no increase in cost of production 
accompanies it. 

Receipts begin to drop off early in 
May because many flocks of inferior 
breeding cannot stand up under heavy 
production. Also, many poultrymen tire 
of the job or get too busy taking care of 
the young chicks to give the layers the 
proper attention. Many farm flocks are 
unwisely turned out, to gather their liv- 
ing by ranging. Turning out is all right, 
but the layers should have plenty of 
mash, grain, and milk if possible. 

The summer and fall income from 
eggs is too important to neglect. To 
maintain heavy egg production continue 
to feed properly. Sometimes it may be 
advisable to give a wet mash each day. 
Do not make any radical changes in the 
management of the flock, especially as 
to feed. Make the layers more content 
by constantly culling out low producers 
and unthrifty birds. 

Also control lice and mites. This is not 
difficult, due to the many effective prod- 
ucts now available for this purpose. Also 
by controlling ventilation the poultry 
house can be kept cooler. 

After September 1 it may be well to 
begin using artificial lights. This not 
only prolongs the laying of the hens but 
also speeds up pullet production.— 


E.G. G., Nebr. 
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Maintain Egg 
Quality 


Warm weather brings its usual diffi- 
culties in maintaining egg quality. These 
difficulties are not hard to overcome. 

In the first place, remove all males 
from the laying flock as soon as the 
breeding season is over. This will mean 
that all eggs laid will be infertile, and 
there will therefore be no germ develop- 
ment within the egg when exposed to 
high degrees of heat. Gathering eggs two 
or three times a day will help to main- 
tain quality since they will not be ex- 


posed to heat for any length of time. | 


Therefore they will not “dry out,” as 
shown by an air cell that is large. Fre- 
quent collections also prevent cracked 
and broken eggs as well as dirty eggs. 

Eggs should be allowed to cool before 
being packed in egg cases. If they are 

packed while warm, they are likely to 
hen odors from the fillers and flats. 
They should be held in the coolest place 
available on the farm and one that is not 
too dry. If possible, they should be kept 
between 45 and 60 degrees. 

Everything that can be done to keep 
eggs clean will help to improve and 
maintain quality. This can be done by 
having litter and nesting material clean. 
Wire under the roosts so hens cannot 
get at the droppings on the droppings 
boards will also help. You should also 
have at least one nest for every five 
hens. It is also a good plan to keep hens 
confined on wet days, at least until 
about two o’clock, since most of the eg 
are laid in the morning.—R. R. H., il. 


Egg Cooling Pays 


- 
EXAMINE a full basket of eggs that 
has stood for a day or two. You will find 
the bottom eggs damp and clammy. Try 
cooking a few of these eggs along with an 
equal number off the top of the basket. 
| 9 cases out of 10 the top eggs will have 
a better colored yolk and be much su 

rior in odor and taste. This difference 
; due to the fact that the eggs on top of 

e basket cooled quickly : 


= 


If a poultryman is to produce eggs of | 


+ 


p-market quality, such as the mod- 
rn customer demands, more attention 
nust be paid to the manner of cooling. 
his is especially true on the average 
rm where expensive equipment is 
lacking. Howard Westfall, Lawrence 
ounty, Indiana is using a “battery” 
ooler which gives excellent results. 

He constructed a number of trays, 
2x 3 feet, from 3-inch boards, for sides 
nd ends. Bottoms were made from 
rdware cloth. A block, 2 inches wide, 
as nailed on top of the 4 corners on 
very tray, so that one tray could be 
aced on top of another. 

“Eggs are gathered and graded,” 
id Westfall, “‘and the shippers spread 
on a tray. As soon as one tray is full, 
an empty is placed on top, and the pro- 
cess repeated. In heavy production sea- 
sons, I often have a stack of 6 to 10 full 
rays. Eggs are placed two layers deep 
n a tray, and since there is 2-inch 
earance between trays, air can circu- 
ite freely. After a period of 10 hours, 
the eggs are thoroly cooled, and ready 


 shipment.”—K. S., Ind. 
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Single Dose Flock Treatment 








Kills Roundworm 


Nicotine in new form. Odorless 
and tasteless. Single dose in mash 
does the work. Nicotine is notsol- 
uable until powder reaches intes- 
tines—then nicotine is released. 
No bother. No handling of birds. 
No let-up in production. Very 
economical. Write for prices, 
circulars and full details. We also 
furnish Pellets if preferred. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
“Black Leaf 40’ 


As revolutionary in the flock control of TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
large Roundworm as “Black Leaf 40” in CORPORATION Incorporated 
flock control of lice and feather mites, Louisville, Kentucky 


JUST FEED ONCE IN MASH 


Men e with rere 


who would like to represent Successful 
Farming permanently in a territory of 
their own. The men we want will have 
an income of 


$2500.00 A YEAR -- OR More 


In order to qualify for this position you 
must work in a crew for a short time to 
demonstrate your ability and reliability. 

















Write us giving complete information 
about yourself, age, education, and occu- 
pation for last five years. Address Sales- 


manager, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2107 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 



















































folder containing pictures of each breed and 
other useful informatior 
**Our Chicks are hatched in Electric 
65,000 Egg Unit Smiths 
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| andkillsell fies. Neat,clean,con- 
Quickly Heals teed. | Harold Somers, Inc., Brook! 
§ Best Egg Strain 
20 strai al —- and hybrids at 
MORE EGGS as explained in Free Catalog. 12 varieties.@C 
over 130 a. FREE. 
Make money raising y: Ro rel WE Squabs. cream of poultry, oe ey 75,000 Chicks a Week. Priced 3'4c and 
Ck 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 431 H St, Melrose, Mass i 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, peeves Ind. 


Why Suffer with ~~ —= Cheapest and Best 
Skin Troubles when Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
4) venient. Lastsall season. Made of 
metal. Can 'tspill ortip over. Can't 

je Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: = 
-—— __ “outioura,* Dept OF, Malden, Mass. DAISY FLY KILLER 

Baby Chicks d Poultry 
Spot Se up to 342 
eggs spmrinc MORE ~ | ccanisd Money-M akers L pie prices. ay more? World’s 
* champion blood t atchesyeararound. 
Bloodtested. BOOTH FARMS, Box 835, Clinton, Mo. 
ee Box 835,Pleasant Hili,Mo.or Box 83 5 Florence,Colo. 
at deuble chdabom peices, Beendy tadume. Raleed te 4 sorte up All Standard breeds Write for free 
Send 4 cts. stamps poetage for new free 68-page book, how 
welasy, 

PULLETS ; 2000 t mie rom, 300 Pedigieed Brosding. Blood. 


Dp ti ) Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
soil, or ~~ ore. Guaran- 
* o 
HICKS CVARANTELDe LIVE (Splon lonial Nickel Chix 
Guarantee replaces any loss Ist 2 wks. at ‘4 price and insures 

Se Locomia rout rani 

Squabs Pay—F REE Book | 

breed and sell; good work which never fails: 33d yr. Write to 

tested—health “ue ied. High Pro +» ~ Big Barron” Strain Some 








ST LI As tow As. 
nee vy 
CHICKS hocks pie 




















Be “Rugged Work Horse’ Type. Also coke Sloped c. 0. D. on 
SGuesmaens roe A proval. Write for pat all and catalog lew Hatchery ‘- 
Dept. 227, * rt Dodge, lowa Poultry Farms, R. 2 Box S Zeeland, Mich. 
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A Page Written 


Pies farmer has broken pieces of 
harness that he wishes to mend in the 
spring of the year. Often these pieces of 
leather have old rivets left in them that 
must be removed. I find by putting 
these pieces in the vise and cutting the 
rivets with a hacksaw that they can be 
removed without damaging the parts to 
be repaired.—L. C. N., Mo. 
* 

To rid a field of bumblebees, find the 
nest and fill a jug one-half full of water. 
Leave the cork out. Then walk up to nest 
with the jug and with a stick stir bees 
sufficiently to make them angry. Step 
back 10 feet, set jug down, and then 
back up about Io or 12 feet farther. 
Stand still and watch the bees swarm in- 
to the jug. Do not get excited and start 
running, as bees will not bother you if 
you do as directed. I have destroyed 
dozens of nests in this way and never 
have been stung.—C. G. S., Iowa. 

* 

I carry a feed sack under the seat of 
my car which serves in two ways. It 
serves as a sack for muddy chains, and 
if I get into a field where the grass is 
wet, or if I back off the road where it is 
muddy and I am ina hurry, I just throw 
the sack under the drive wheel and it 
often saves me the time and work of 
putting on the chains.—G. B. M., Ohio. 

* 

To destroy either variety of dock from 
premises without expense or labor, take 
an old discarded teakettle, fill with used 
tractor oil. Pour some of the oil on the 
hearts of each of the plants. The sun’s 
rays will finish the job.—Mrs. B. F., 
Ohio. 

* 

When breaking a horse, or at any 
other time that a horse balks and throws 
himself, take a log chain and put it 
around his neck and stake it down so 
that he can’t get up. Take everything 
off of him that he might tear up, then go 
away and leave him for an hour or so. 
Then try working him again. A horse 
very seldom has to be staked down 
twice.—H, A. L., Mo. 

* 


To repair a small leak in an otherwise 
usable garden hose, apply an ordinary 
rubber patch from an auto- 
mobile tire repair outfit. 
Then wind friction tape 
over the patch for addition- 
al strength.—R. S., Mo. 

* 

The stepladder mounted 
on buggy wheels as illus- 
trated in Ficure No. 1 is 
easily moved and Is conven- 
ient for picking fruit from 
the tops of trees.—B. L., 
Iowa. 










* 

While cutting grain with 
a tractor, we find it very 
helpful to fasten a small 
rope from the binder, thru a 
pulley on the tractor and 
back to the clutch. By a pull on ‘the 
rope the man on the binder can stop the 
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Figure No. 1 


All Around the Farm 


by Our Readers 


tractor when necessary.—D. M., Nebr. 
* 

It is wise to carry a piece of tinfoil 
when driving at night. If you burn out a 
light fuse, just remove the fuse, wrap 
with tinfoil, and replace it. You will be 
surprised to have your lights in fine 
working order again.—J. R., Mo. 


* 
We had a horse that balked. Whipping 
did no good, so I tried blindfolding her 
by putting a dark cloth over her eyes 




















Figure No. 2 


under the bridle. It worked like a charm 
and I have never had a bit of trouble 
since.—E. B., Minn. 

* 

To prevent calves from spilling their 
milk or water I nail snaps to the barn 
wall near the floor, as shown in Ficure 
No. 2. In this way the calves can feed 
while I am doing other work. 
—J.G., Pa. 

. 

When I go duck hunting I 
always drop my shells in melted 
parathn. This makes them ab- 
solutely waterproof—K. K.., 
Mo. 

* 

Every morning, before har- 
nessing our horses, we clean the 
dirt off the collars with a wire 
brush. We find that this great- 
ly reduces sore shoulders on 
the horses, and it does not hurt 
the collars.—G. G., So. Dak. 


o Figure No. 3 


To determine just how far 
from the edge you wish to sew a 
trimming braid, adjust the tucker 
on your sewing machine and re- 
move the thread from the needle. 
Stitch around the garment as 
you would if you were putting 
in a tuck and the needle will 
trace a line by which you can 
baste on the braid without 
frequent measuring.—Mrs. R. 

B. B., N. Dak. 


* 


On hot days we water our 
working horses at quarter 
time in the field. The water 
can be taken out in a barrel 
on a wagon as one goes to 
work. Only a few minutes are required 
to water them, and they will do more 











Ir YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround- 
ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 











work with greater ease on hot days with 

this little additional care-—M.R., N.D. 
* 

Save pound butter cartons in which to 

hold the ice box cooky dough. The inside 

of the box is paraffined and need not be 


lined with oiled paper.—Z. E. C., Kans. 
* 


When darning sweaters, men’s wool 
socks, or anything which requires the 
use of wool yarn, I find it a great saving 
in time to be able to thread the darning 
needle quickly. By the use of a small 
piece of silk thread, this tedious task is 
only a second’s work.—Mrs. P. W., 
Mich. 

* 

When making a salad that calls for 
nuts and you do not have enough time 
to pick them out, try adding two table- 
spoonfuls of peanut butter to the salad 
dressing before combining with the other 
ingredients. The peanut butter lends a 
fine nutty flavor and combines well with 
the dressing. It is especially good with 
fruit salads.—Mrs. G. F., Mo. 

* 

When putting oilcloth on your walls 
or ceiling, or if you have it on, you will 
find that putting on a good coat of wax 
will save much labor and make the oil- 
cloth last much longer.—A. A. H., Il. 

* 


We save trips to our mail box by using 
a signal which drops when the 
box is opened. (SEE Ficure 
No. 3.) The signal is made 
from two pieces of board and 
two wires. One board is nailed 
upright behind the box and the 
other board is bolted to the 
first horizontally and just 
above the box. Wires are con- 
nected as illustrated and when 
the box is opened the signal 
falls —J. C.S., Minn. 


- 

Make éut your shopping list 
on the outside of an envelope 
and inside put samples of any- 
thing to be matched. It will 
systematize the shopping trip 
and eliminate endless searching for mis- 
laid samples.—I. V. H., Kans. 

” 

When parking my car on a steep hill 
where there is danger that the brake 
may not hold or that someone may re- 
lease the brake, I tie a short rope from 
the wheel to the bumper. This will pre- 
vent the car from coasting even tho the 
brake is released.—R. K., Iowa. 

* 


An easy method of throwing cattle for 
medical attention, or other purposes, is 
to fasten one end of a rope securely about 
the neck of the animal. Then make a 
half-hitch just back of the forelegs and 
another just in front of the rear legs. 
Pull steadily until the animal lies down. 


—H. T., Okla. 
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| Farm-Trained People 


Work for You! 


Write to Them for Expert Help 


Rural F lays, Choruses, 


Rural Schools Bulletin, 


Experienced 


ALSON SECOR, 


Economics 


JULIA BOURNE, 
Four-H Clubs 


These Booklets Offer 
You Extra Service ... 


Let These 


ELLEN PENNELL, 
Foods, Clothing, 
tion, Child Care 


Decora- 





J. B. DAVIDSON, 
Consulting Engineer, 
Machinery 


® New Barns from Old Ones. .10 cents 
Complete and expert suggestions for 


rebuilding your old barn. 
@ The Farm House Keeps 


. RRS See Fe 10 cents 
How to modernize farm houses, with 


“before” and “after” views. 


®@ We Bake Successful Bread. .15 cents 
Delightful tested-and-tasted recipes 


for breads, rolls, and biscuits. 


® Furnishing the Farm Home. .15 cents 


® Folk Dances and How to 


Rt Se 10 cents 
A splendid booklet for school, club, 


an community programs. 


Send for some of these useful book- 
lets today. Address Dept. 1107, 
Meredith Building, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


E. M. HARMON, 


Dairy, Livestock, and 









KIRK FOX, Editor 





RUTH JACOBS, L. 8S. GOODE, 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Orchards, Gardens, Land- 


Poultry and Recipes scaping 


Dax Friends: I want you to 


meet our staff—the editorial staff of 
Successful Farming. No matter what 
problems our subscribers may have, 
these people are always ready and 
glad to offer their help. Won’t you 
let them work for YOU? 

When you subscribed to Successful 
Farming, you automatically became 
a member of the Successful Farming 
Club, and thus you are entitled to 
all possible aid the magazine can 
give. Do you need the advice of a 
consulting agricultural engineer, or 
an expert dairyman, or a skilled 
horticulturalist, or an experienced 
home-economist, or perhaps just 
some one you can talk with con- 
fidentially? The services of such 
people would cost anyone hundreds 
of dollars. But Successful Farming 
offers the personal advice of any or 
all of these experts, and many others 
whose pictures are not on this page, 
absolutely FREE. 

The editors of Successful Farming 
are real farm people—friendly, un- 
derstanding, and practical. All of 
them were born on farms, and 


brought up on farms. Now, in their 
day-by-day work on Successful 
Farming, they constantly meet and 
consider the problems which are 
perplexing farmers and their families 
today. They will be glad to answer 
YOUR questions, promptly and 
sympathetically. 

I realize that letter-writing is 
often a nuisance, but I believe it is a 
habit that pays. If your question is 
a brief one, write it to us on a penny 
postcard. Don’t hesitate to write us 
at length, if your problem requires 
it. Each letter we receive is, of 
course, treated confidentially. 

Address your letter to The Farm 
and Home Service Bureau, 1507 
Meredith Building, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. And remem- 
ber, that we are always glad to hear 
from you, either by letter or in per- 
son, and that we want to help you 


in any way we can. 


> om 


PRESIDENT 


Successful Farming’s Home 


Service Bureau Offers Help Free 



































Bon Ami cleans 


thoroughly... Aare: no soma 
cee ya 720 ills ee ales nol suites bates 


Le ‘D never suspect, from looking 
at Bon Ami, that anything so soft 
and white could be so ruinous to dirt. 
But just pour a little on a cloth... 
take a few easy strokes over your 
bathtub or sink and watch the trans- 
formation! Not a trace of dirt left... 
only a surface gleaming with cleanli- 


ness and smelling sweet and clean, 


And never, never a mar or abrasion 
on the surface, for Bon Ami absorbs 
dirt—blots it up—doesn't scratch it 


away, as do harsh or gritty cleansers. 


As for your hands, never fear that 
all the care you give them will be 
spoiled by cleaning work, because 
Bon Ami doesn’t redden them, or 


make your finger-nails dry and brittle. 


Use Bon Ami for all your house- 
hold cleaning— bathtubs, kitchen sink, 
enamel stove, pots and pans, metals, 


refrigerator, windows and mirrors. 


Youcan buy Bon Ami in an econom- 


ical, long-lasting Cake, in a handy 
> ? ’ ’ 


sifter-top can of Powder or in a large, 
handsome De luxe Package, designed 


especially for bathroom use 


Htasnt Scnilehed << =s 
Yel! 


Copr. 1933, The Bon Ami Co, 








